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Slave—Missionary 
—Heathen—and Christian 











Matea Kasmali, once a slave, came under the care of our missionaries. He 
became an evangelist and faithfully took care of the Mission property at 
Sikonge, East Central Africa, afterwards serving at the Mazinge out-station, 
where he continued to live when too old to work. 


On his wife's death he was so cast down and tempted that he returned to his 
heathen practices. He became ill himself, tried several medicine men, then 
joined the ‘ vaswezi’ with their black magic and devil worship. 


But he was not lost. Feeling he was going to die, Matea sent for the missionary 
and, full of forgiveness, died a few days later, knowing that his prayers were 


answered, and thanking Jesus for having died for him. 
For over 200 years our missionaries have been saving souls. Will you help them? 


Send your gifts to 
DORIS E. HUGHES, Secretary 
32 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs, of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fallest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
eourses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-beok sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD. M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 
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aAscarifuge 


‘Antepar’ brand Elixir, already established as the anthelmintic of choice for 
kyuriasis, now gives promise of being the solution to the ascariasis problem. 
Mirials carried out by Wellcome Foundation workers in East Africa have established 
that a single dose of ‘ Antepar’ Elixir (} fl. oz. for infants and } fl. oz. for children 
land adults) will expel the entire roundworm content of the host gut, within 24 
ours, in more than 90 per cent of the cases treated. A particular advantage of 
a ntepar ’ is its safety in use ; no toxicity or side-effects were observed in any one 
0 over 300 cases which included children. It has been demonstrated that the drug 
bias a paralysing effect on the ascarids, thus giving it a further advantage over 
@fitant anthelmintics which may stimulate violent activity with possibly dangerous 
jults. 


ANTEPAR?’ ELIXIR FOR MASS TREATMENT 

fhe convenient administration of such a palatable liquid preparation, its safety, 
le lack of need for supplementary measures—no fasting or purging is necessary— 
iid the very high cure rate immediately suggest ‘Antepar’ Elixir as the “ ideal 
Scarifuge”’ for the economical mass treatment of communities ; its pleasant taste 
Makes it particularly suitable for children. 
fAntepar ’ Elixir is marketed in bottles of 1 fl. oz., 4 fl. oz. and 20 fl. oz. Quantity 
fates for bulk supplies are available for government authorities on application. 


* Antepar’ Elixir 
, 5 al a | presents piperazine 
An t Qe a r F | i X | r | citrate equivalent 
wean | to 500 mgm. piperazine 
| per fluid drachm. 
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HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 


ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and Paki- 
stan, is a research and training centre for 
Christian workers among Muslims. The 
mediumsof instruction are Urdu and Eng- 
lish. Facilities are provided for the study 
of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, Musal- 
mani Gujerati, Musalmani Malayalam 
and Musalmani Tamil, in addition to 
Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1955 will be 
given in Northern, Southern and Western 
India, W. Pakistan and E. Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
also cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practice. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALicaRH U.P., InDIs. 

















“CONQUEST BY HEALING’ 


keeps you informed about 
MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY 
WORK 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Articles by doctors and nurses 
of many different societies 


Stal 


2s. 6d. per annum 
including postage 
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Published quarterly by 


The Medical Missionary Association 
31 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 
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MALARIA- «a baw t progress 


Increasing evidence trom endemic regions indicates that ‘Daraprim’ can play a major 
part in eradicating malaria. This new drug has proved an excellent suppressant in a 
dosage of one product once a week; when administered under supervision to an 
entire community it has been shown capable of breaking the malarial cycle. ‘Daraprim’ 
is tasteless and well tolerated ; it causes no discoloration of the skin. It is supplied as 


compressed products of 25 mgm., in packs of 6, 30, 250 and 1000. 


‘DARAPRIM’ 


PYRIMETHAMINE 


Issued in the French Union and in Tunisia and Morocco as ‘ Malocide’ brand Pyrimethamine 


Associated Houses : 


val BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 
New York - Montreal - Sydney - Cape Town - Bombay - Buenos Aires - Cairo - Dublin - Auckland 
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THE 


Church of England 


ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


assists the Church in India, Pakistan 
Ceylon and Malaya to develop mobile 
Evangelistic work in the villages among 
the women and children; and, also, 
mobile medical and preventive work 
in rural areas. 


These developments are taking place 
under the direction of the respective 
Diocesan Boards of Women’s Work 
and the Diocesan Medical Committees. 


There is almost unlimited opportunity 
and scope for such work today, and 
RECRUITS are urgently required. 


For further information please write to : 


C.E.Z.M.S. 
Cromwell House, 104 Highgate Hill, London, N.6 


Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 
is 


KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 

Wives and fianc¢es of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY Oak, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 




















JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


East Asia Christian Family Life 
Seminar-Conference Report — 
approx. 200 pages. 


‘The Christian Family in Changing 
East Africa’ will include— 
Reports of the Sessions of the Seminar-Con- 
ference. 


Outstanding talks given by Asian and Western 
leaders. 


A roster of all delegates and leaders. 

A bibliography of home and family life 

materials for your church. 
This Seminar-Conference was held in 
November under the sponsorship of 
the International Missionary Rouncilond 
the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches. 


Price : P. 2.00 (U.S. $1.00 ; 7/6 stg.) post pa:d 
Send in your order today ! 


CHRISTIAN BOOK ROOM 


Philippine Federation of Christian Churches 
726 Taft Avenue, Manila, Philippines 


(Please send money orders for the exact amount) 
‘ 














SOUTH AFRICA: 
What of the Church ? 


By 
W. E. GRANT 


This is a completely revised edition 
of one of the most popular num- 
ters in the ‘What of the Church?’ 
series. It provides a comprehensive 
picture of the position of the 
Church in South Africa to-day, and 
of its attitude towards the present 
political situation. 


A most interesting feature of this 
revised edition is an extremely clear 
and useful note on the Bantu Edu- 
cation Act, and, at this time of 
tension in South African affairs, 
this is a book which will be widely 
read. 


8vo. 24 pp. Is. net. 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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*JUST PUBLISHED 


A simple workbook for teaching English 
to adult Africans . . . 


* ENGLISH FOR AFRICANS 
BOOK ONE (price 1s. 6d.) 


Bo s2 FOR AFRICANS is written by Ronald Ridout and 





J. S. Ogunlesi, Western Region Adult Education Officer. The three 

books in the series are intended for adults who have learned to read 
and write a little in their own language. No previous knowledge of English is 
necessary. 


The books are so arranged that the learner can use them without the help 
of an instructor, and be sure of making progress on his own. But, of course, 
he will be able to use them even more successfully with the help of an 
instructor to guide and correct him. 


In the first book, especially, everything is made self-explanatory. With 
the help of pictures and many repetitions, the learner will be able to find out 
for himself the meaning of the sentences he has to read. Then, when he comes 
to the written work on the right-hand page, he will find that he has already 
met and understood the sentences that he has to write. He will find, in fact, 
that he can do the written work, and do it correctly. By doing it he will, of 
course, be learning to write English correctly. He will get into the'habit of 
writing correct English. 


All three books have a great many black and white drawings by African 


artists. Send for a copy of Book One, which is now ready, and see for your- 
self how easy it is to follow. 


CUT OUT AND POST NOW 

















To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 
7 QUEEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Please send me............. .copies of English for Africans, Book One. I enclose 
a British Postal Order fot....................... (Please add 3d. for postage.) 
Name 
Address 
oN eee a SS ee 










































THE GROWTH OF 
THE WORLD CHURCH 


THE STORY OF THE MODERN MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 
By ERNEST A. PAYNE 


Reconstructed and revised, and with a great deal of new 
material, this is a worthy successor to Dr Payne’s earlier 
book on the same theme: The Church Awakes. ‘The aim’, 
writes the author in his foreword, ‘has been to set the 
founders and pioneers against the background of their 
time; to show how those of many Christian traditions 
shared in the revival of missionary zeal; and to trace the 
gradual shift of emphasis of recent years from the indi- 
vidual and the society to the Church itself.’ 


8vo. 176 pp. Approx. 6s. net. 









MAN AND HIS NEEDS 


By JOHN LAWSON 


John Lawson introduces his book by a brief survey of 
World Christianity. In this survey is included reference to 
some widely differing views of man—British, American, 
European, Asian. And this leads on naturally to a brief 
consideration of man’s needs, both spiritual and physical, 
against these differing backgrounds. The chapters that 
follow deal with the nature of man, food, freedom, fellow- 
ship and forgiveness, and a generous series of questions 
relating to the text forms an appendix. The whole book 
is richly annotated with Bible references and will supply 
readers with a wealth of theological background. 


8vo. 128 pp. 5s. net. 





EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 


2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 


Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 
(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 


























BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE 
GLASGOW 
Principal : 

Rev. Andrew MacBeath, M.A., B.D. 


rue B.T.I. wit HELP vou 
TO 


KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


v 
RESIDENT COURSES 


Each Student has a Private Bedroom/Study 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
af 


Write NOW for Prospectus to : 
SECRETARY 
64 Bothwell St., Glasgow, C.2 








PRIORITY NUMBER ONE 


in Israel to-day is the provision 
of first-class Christian Secondary 
Education. This will eventually 
have to be given in Hebrew, but 
we can still look forward to some 
eight to ten years during which 
English will be used as at present. 


The urgent need is for qualified 
consecrated teachers now. 


There is a similar need for English- 
speaking teachers at the English 
Mission College, Cairo. Fuller de- 
tails gladly given on application to : 


CHURCH ‘MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 





























UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
and literatures ee certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 
other aspects of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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WANTED! 


DOCTORS NURSES PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


is confronted by opportunities for service such as have never before 
been experienced since its astonishing beginning eighty years ago. 


In order to accept the challenge of the recent remarkable advance in 
the treatment of leprosy qualified personnel is urgently needed. 





New paths in medicine, surgery, physiotherapy and rehabilitation are 
open for the dedicated servants of the Lord of Healing. 


Full particulars may be had from 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS 
(INTERNATIONAL—INTERDENOMINATIONAL) 
7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Progress, and Tibet and China have their Slough of ( vag 
Despond and Doubting Castle and Delectable Mountains. ( : 
But while writing in an idiom which has fallen into disuse ( 


—and incidentally in very good prose—Bull has given a 
factual account of some departments of life in Communist 
China more vivid than any which have appeared elsewhere. 
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From all parts of the world 


messages of encouragement poured into Bible House, London, during the 
Third Jubilee Year (1954). On all sides these messages included 


a call to advance 


The Society is challenged greatly to increase its work, particularly in 
Africa and India, while maintaining its normal output unimpaired. 

The opportunities are great but cannot last for ever: help us to take 
them while they are there. 
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CAN ISLAM BE ‘MODERN’? 
By ALFRED NIELSEN 


ie the year 1111 A.D., that is to say soon after, the beginning of 

the elk the death took place of al-Ghazali, the Muslim 
theologian and philosopher. His thinking and authorship constitute 
the final stone in the building of Islamic theology. He had become 
like a church father, the final authority, and with his death the door 
of ijtihdd (independent, individual thinking) was closed in Islam. 

The subsequent centuries produced much Islamic writing, but 
no new thinking came forth; everything circled round the old, 
acknowledged ideas and Islam entered a long period of spiritual 
and intellectual stagnation and dullness. Even in the political and 
military gt Islam’s activity seemed finished, at any rate in the 
Arab world. The Turks became more and more powerful, not only 
defeating the Crusaders, but dominating the Arab countries and 
finally the Caliphate itself. 

The rise of the Wahhabi movement some two hundred years 
ago remained restricted to the Arabian peninsula. There it meant 
a puritanic reform and, with the emergence of the Saiid family 
as the rulers of nearly all the peninsula, it has acquired in our 
century a certain political influence over the Islamic world. Nor 
can it be denied that the reformers of the nineteenth century were 
influenced by Wahhabi ideas, though the movement itself did not 
spread far into the Islamic world, not even to the other Arabic 
countries. 

It was not until the middle of the nineteenth century that a more 
general awakening took place in the Islamic lands, beginning with 
the Arabs. It may be a question whether the new Islamic Power, 
Pakistan, will be also intellectually Islam’s great Power, to which 
one may look for renewal. Up till now, at any rate, the Arabs have 
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had the lead; and the Koran, being an Arabic book, is likely always 
to make the Arab Muslims the leaders intellectually and spiritually. 
But it must be acknowledged that the leadership is a much more 
difficult and doubtful matter since the Caliphate has been lost 
and nationalism Has made its onslaught on the Islamic world and, 
in certain respects, has practically taken the place of pan-Islamism, 
Even the countries of the Arab League find it difficult to agree on a 
common policy in the t questions of our time. But hitherto 
it can hardly be doubted that the spiritual lead has been with the 
Arabs and that modern reforms have begun there. They may not 
have progressed very far yet, perhaps not at all to such outskirts of 
the Islamic world as Sudan and Indonesia, but they are on their way. 

It is true that these modern movements began a century ago with 
political motives, but to Muslims politics is a part of religion, like 
nearly crorrtnns in man’s life on earth, though not in the sense 
in which a Christian would understand it, namely, that man’s relation 
to God, if it is sincere, will be reflected in his political ideas. To a 
Muslim his holy book gives guidance and rules, sometimes clear- 
cut, at other times implied, — comment and explanation. 
At any rate, along with these political ideas of liberty and freedom 
from Turkish rule and oppression grew the idea of liberty and 
reform in the intellectual and spiritual sphere. 

Two names will undoubt be remembered among those of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, Jamal-addin al-afghani 
and Muhammad Abduh—the latter died in 1905 as Grand Mufti 
of Egypt. Whereas Jamfl-addin al-afghani devoted most of his 
zeal to what we might call the political sphere, stressing the pan- 
Islamic idea over against the ‘imperialism’ of the Christian West, 
Muhammad Abduh worked as a spiritual and intellectual reformer 
through his writings and through his activity in the ancient Islamic 
university (or school of theology), al-Azhar, both in teaching and 
in administration as its rector for several years. He tried to avoid 
the old eegers ge — by pene ay = subjects 
as hy and gene istory, and even more by bringing new 
my oa new’ principles into the theological discipline’ itself 
and into the exposition of the Koran. 

Many are the sheikhs who were students of ‘al-Imam’ and who 
later on brought with them into their Arab homelands somethin 
of his spirit. An interesting picture of what Muhammad Abduh 
meant to many students—and of the opposition which he en- 
countered from the old-fashioned sheikhs—is given in the beautiful 
autobiography, Al-ayydm, by the blind professor, the late minister 
of education in Egypt, Tahha Hussain." 


1 Translated into ~—e Part I, An Egyptian Childhood, tr. E. H. Paxton 
(Routledge, 1932); Part Il, The Stream of Days, tr. Hilary Wayment (Longmans, 
Green, 1948). 
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But it was not only during Muhammad Abduh’s own lifetime, 
but since his death as well, that his efforts have been opposed, often 
peg 04 and it is still a question whether they will carry the victory 
or be buried under inherited orthodoxy. But they will still have had 
some effect, for even orthodoxy cannot be quite the same after 
Muhammad Abduh as before. Many a sheikh from among his 
students may have answered like the one in Damascus who in his 
mosque used to give addresses in Muhammad Abduh’s spirit and 
who, when asked by a friend whether his people appreciated them, 
said with a melancholy smile, ‘Very few.’ Another one, a fervent 
disciple of Muhammad Abduh, wanted to convince a Christian 
friend of Islam’s tolerance, and said: ‘So tolerant is Islam that even 
you, a Christian, who know Arabic and Islam well, might stand up 
in the Great Mosque here in Damascus to put forward your under- 
standing of the Koran.’ But when his friend answered: ‘Allow me 
in that case to begin by saying that you pushed me on to it,’ he said 
with an understanding smile: ‘No, please don’t!’, for he remembered 
that when he came back from al-Azhar as a young man with the 
new ideas, he had been turned out of his native town as a heretic. 

Muhammad Abduh was not a radical, one could hardly even 
call him a liberal theologian. He wanted to maintain the Islamic 
faith in what was, in his opinion, its original form, before it had 
become, in the course of the centuries, overgrown with super- 
stition and pagan additions. And so he fought furiously against the 

ids, the innumerable legends, without any Koranic foundation, 
concerning miracles before, during and after Muhammad’s con- 
ception and birth, legends preserved in popular books and recited 
by old-fashioned, ignorant sheikhs in the homes of simple people 
at feasts of circumcision and on other such occasions. Many kinds 
of superstition have attached themselves to Islam, especially in 
gan countries, as is revealed in books like Mr J. S. Trimingham’s 
slam in the Sudan, though the Arabs have been afflicted by it too, 
the Koran itself having given an impetus to it in several of its 
verses. 
Muhammad Abduh met with opposition not only from the 
orthodox reactionary groups of sheikhs, but, strangely enough, 
from quite another quarter as well—from the Christians, or is it, 
perhaps, not so strange when we remember that often ‘les extrémes 
se touchent’? The first Lord Cromer, when British High Com- 
missioner in Egypt, said that reformed Islam was no longer Islam. 
But Christians who are children of the Reformation should be 
careful in speaking thus, for their Christianity might be branded 
by certain other Christians as not being Christianity. We, as 
Christians, had better let the Muslims themselves fight that battle 
and decide what is the real Islam. Our task is to meet them where 
they take their stand, not where we might wish them to stand. 
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Opposition to Muhammad Abduh’s ideas has also come, and 
will continue to come, from the radicals; for, as already stated, he 
himself was not a radical. Hitherto theological radicalism, with its 
consequent agnosticism or atheism, has gained no power inside 
Islam. No Muslim boasts of or, indeed, even mentions his atheism 
and ‘free thinking’. But the seeds have been sown, and some of 
Muhammad Abduh’s ideas may even have become such seeds; and 
when political and religious freedom one day gains a hold in Islamic 
countries, the wave of secularism may suddenly rise high. At present 
it is underground, but traces of it may be found, if not in anti- 
Islamic writings, at any rate in un-Islamic licentiousness, combined 
with total neglect of such Islamic obligations as prayer and fasting. 

An interesting illustration of this fact is given in an editorial 
article in a Pakistani periodical, Al-Islam, of January 15th, 1954. 


Those who are bent upon disrupting Islamic life in this Islamic state, 
under the garb of modernism, are the enemies of Islam . . . there is no 
reason why these agents of godless materialism should be allowed to interpret 
the teachings of Islam according to their own silly whims . . . we know 
on the basis of the past record of these people, some of whom occupy very 
high itions in the public life of the country, that they have in view the 
establishment of a way of life in which the cardinal beliefs of Islam have 
no place. There will be no need to believe in the Day of Judgment, because 
these people want only to ‘eat, drink and be merry’. According to their view 
there is, in Islam, no need to say prayers or to pay the prescribed poor 
taxes or to perform the Hajj or to observe fasting in the month of Ramadan, 
They want to establish a way of life in which gambling and drinking, sexual 
licentiousness and nudity will be rampant. . . . 


This Pakistani paper may not like Muhammad Abduh’s ideas 
and reforms, but at any rate they were far from anything of this 
kind. He did not want any ‘free living’, he wanted freedom from 
superstition and from pagan elements in traditional Islam, and he 
wanted a certain freedom in explaining the Koran, a new ijtihdad to 
stir up the thick layers of tradition and to get back to what he would 
probably call the natural and rational religion, the original Islam. 

What Muhammad Abduh wanted in the theological sphere was 
to make western science and the Koran agree in such a way that 
nothing of Islamic truth was sacrificed. A prudent and venerable 
old sheikh in Damascus, of the Muhammad Abduh type, was 
once asked what an Islamic scientist would do if he found any of 
his scientific results to be contrary to the teaching of the Koran— 
would he be able to admit of any incorrectness in the Koran? The 
sheikh could not conceive of such a thing happening, but, he said, 
if it happened and the scientist was not able to reach another result 
in his investigations, the Koran must be explained through ‘ta‘weel’ 
—symbolically, we might translate it. 

Here is an essential point which leads us to discuss now whether 
Islam can really accept and undergo reform. Islam believes that the 
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Koran is a verbally inspired book, sent down through the dictation 
of the Angel from the highest Heaven. Inspiration means here 
not simply inspired » ne and precepts, but inspired words, 
letters and sounds, an uncreated book existing from eternity. In 
the history of the Church we have had times and sects which 
advocated the verbal inspiration of the Bible to the utmost extreme. 
But even those are surpassed by the theory of Muslim inspiration. 
Hitherto there has been no freedom inside Islam to maintain any 
other theory about the inspiration of the Koran, and those who 
may have had other ideas hold them in silence. The Egyptian 
professor, Tahha Hussain, mentioned above, issued about thirty 
years ago, as one of his first books, a study of pre-Islamic Arabic 
literature and referred in it to ‘legends’ in the Koran. But that was 
too much! The book was confiscated and the second edition appeared 
without the criminal passages. But that this same Tahha Hussain 
could later on become a professor in the State University, and even 
minister of education, gives some indication of the conflict between 
old and new ideas in mag country like Egypt. 

To give another example: A few years ago one of the younger 
Azhar sheikhs issued a book, Min hunna nabda (‘Here we start’), 
a half-socialistic attack, not on the Koran or Islam, but on old- 
fashioned sheikhs, rich land-owners and other pillars of society. 
His book also met with complaint, one of its attackers in the Press 
demanding that all the copies should be publicly burnt, with the 
author on top of them, but the court’s final decision was that the 
book should be allowed to be printed and that the author should 
not be condemned. 

In Beirut there is a group of professors at the American University 
and others who form an ‘Arabic study circle’. At a public meeting 
in Beirut the agenda contained four addresses (with subsequent 
discussion) on 1. Arab thinking in its relation to western culture, 
2. Islam in jurisprudence and modern society, 3. Arab education, 
its origin, development and aim, 4. Modern trends in Islam. And 
these addresses, with a short resumé of the discussions, were later 
published in Arabic as a volume, The Arabs and modern culture. It 
contains rich material for those who want to understand modern 
Islamic thinking and the opposition with which it meets. 

And opposition there still is! An interesting example of that 
can be found in the Muslim World (April and October, 1950) 
where two letters are printed from a young Muslim employed in 
the Saiidi Embassy in U.S.A. In the first, he writes rather critically 
of the Prophet and of the Koran; but in the second he apologizes, 
having been warned that he has no right to express himself as he 
did in the first letter. 

The fight is still on between old and new on this point. And 
here again many Christians may join the conservative Muslims, 
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saying that it is out of the question for Islam ever to apply any 
historical or textual criticism to the Koran. But other Christians 
remark that Islam has already shown itself more elastic than was 
thought. Who would have predicted fifty years ago that Islam would 
easily survive the fall of the Caliphate? And it may be, then, that 
Islam will one day also survive the fall of the old inspiration theory. 

There are Muslims who, consciously or unconsciously, are 
working that way. One of the speakers at the above-mentioned 
gathering in Beirut, a Muslim lawyer and a teacher in the school 
of jurisprudence, has given interesting examples of old laws and 
regulations being replaced by modern ones, even if they were based 
on words of traditions and even on words of the Koran itself. One 
of them originated from Muhammad Abduh, who had been told 
by Egyptian merchants that the Koranic regulations about usury 
and interest would prevent their taking part in international com- 
merce, whereupon Muhammad Abduh declared that if interest- 
taking was really a necessity for their trade, the Koranic words 
should not prevent their using it. Another example of the same 
kind went back in its authority even to the Caliph Omar himself. 

Another point at which Islam will have to reform itself, if it 
wants to be regarded as really modern, is of special interest to 
Christians. It is the question of how Christian (or other) minorities 
should be treated in an Islamic country. According to the Koran, 
Christians and Jews are ahi dhimmi—protected people. But the 
Koran does not regard them as first-class citizens, on an equality 
with Muslims. Such a distinction on a religious basis between 
citizens cannot be tolerated in a modern democratic state. Here, 
too, Muslims are divided. Most Islamic states have become members 
of United Nations and have in theory acknowledged ‘human rights’. 
But so far they interpret these human rights in their own Islamic 
way, so that religious liberty means to them only liberty for a 

rson to remain in the religion to which he belongs by birth or to 

me a Muslim, not the other way round. Here really modern 

Muslims will have a hard fight before they can change the old Islamic 
mentality, but some of them are already working at it. 

Still another point is of interest in this connexion. Communism 
is trying to penetrate Islamic countries as well, and Islam has 
hitherto been a stubborn enemy of Communism as something that 
is hostile to the Koran and to Islamic principles. But few Islamic 
countries have taken the step of siding with the western countries 
in their fight against Communism, chiefly for political reasons 
and out of bitterness caused by western imperialistic policy in the 
Orient, especially on the Palestine question. There may already 
be a tendency on the part of some Muslims to side with the Soviet; 
even on this point we may some day see a change in Islamic mentality, 
so that even here it becomes more ‘modern’, i.e. Communistic. 
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One further point should be considered: Will Islam remain 
absolutely hostile towards Christian missions? The Koran has 
acknowledged Christians as ‘people of the book’, but Islam has 
never permitted Christians freely to proclaim the Gospel to Muslims, 
and has often forbidden the Arab Christians to speak to Muslims 
about their Christian faith. Even to-day nearly all Muslims consider 
western Christian missions to Islamic countries a preposterous 
audacity, if not sheer hypocrisy covering political or imperialistic 
aims. One of the latest attacks of this kind is an Arabic book issued 
in 1953 by two Muslims in Beirut, in which they make furious 
attacks on all kinds of missionary work and on the motives behind 
them.! Here is a point at which Islam needs to be ‘modernized’ if 
it is not to be considered fanatical and reactionary. 

For Christians in Islamic countries that would mean much, 
for they would no longer need to be considered second-class 
citizens. And for Christian missions it would mean open freedom 
to P gosea and to accept converts, a freedom which missionaries 
and, even more, the converts, sorely miss. But, on the other hand, 
such a change in Islam might not add much to the outward results 
of missionary work, for Islam will then be no nearer to the Christian 
Faith. It is not the outward, but the inward, resistance that is the 
greatest hindrance to fruitful missionary work; the Koranic denial 
of the crucifixion, death and divinity of Christ, and the ingrained 
reliance on a life of ‘good deeds’ as the way to Paradise. No 
modernizing in Islam will procure a ready hearing of the Christian 
Gospel, any more than such a hearing was found in those men to 
whom Christ said, “They that are whole have no need of a physician, 
but they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, but sinners 


to repentance.’ 
ALFRED NIELSEN 


1 Al-Tabshir wa-l-Isti‘mdr fi-l-Biladi-l-‘Arabiyya. (Missions and Imperialism. 
being an account of mission work in the Arab World as a medium of cultural 
expansion and a preparation for political intervention.) Mustafa Khalid and 
‘Omar A. Farrikh. Beirut. 1953. (Reviewed, IRM, Jan. 1954.) 








CHRISTIAN LOVE AND THE JEWS! 
By FREDERICK NEUMANN, Px.D. 


I 


WE have received a commandment to love our neighbour as 
ourselves. The Jew is our neighbour. Christian love is not 
vague and general, but concrete and specific. It is not blind or deaf. 
It discerns, it listens. Who is the Jew whom we are charged to love? 
The question cannot be answered from mere observation. The 
‘characteristic Jewish features’ which people can so easily enumerate 
are only relative, often mutually contradictory and never so un- 
ambiguous as sufficiently to distinguish the Jewish people as a whole 
from any other people. Set into the horizon of the divine command- 
ment of love, our question does not ask for a detached, academic 
enquiry, ethnological, sociological, psychological. It is theological. 
That means, it is not originally asked by ourselves. We are asked it 
by God. By the mere presence of the Jewish people among us we 
are asked the Jewish question, to which we must reply with our 
inner attitude and give practical expression to it. Whenever God 
summons us with one of His questions we cannot choose whether 
to reply or not. We have only the choice between a genuine and 
an evasive reply, but reply we must. In the case of the Jew, the 
uniform Gentile answer to the divine question which he represents 
consists in taking him for a rather nenalat person. 
This feeling of strangeness cannot be accounted for by qualities, 
ood or bad, which the Jews as individuals show to their neighbours. 
t is harboured with regard to the Jew in general and, as a rule, 
applied to the individual Jew only when he is known to be a Jew. 

© we must ask what our ordinary church people (with whom we 
are primarily concerned) know about the Jews a priori. It cannot 
be said that they are familiar with Jewish history except at one or 
two points. First, the Jews are known to be the people of the Bible. 
While all the other nations mentioned in this old book have long 
since disappeared, the Jews are still here. Their once so formidable 
enemies Assyrians and Babylonians, Greeks and Romans, are all 
gone, but that tiny and powerless Jewish people is still alive. And 
they do not just exist somewhere, far away. You meet them in the 
street and rub shoulders with them. How marvellous, and how more 
marvellous still if we recall the horrible persecutions and efforts 
at complete extermination to which this people was repeatedly 


1 Adapted from an address delivered to the conference of the American Com- 
mittee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, Aug. 
1954. 
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exposed, the most ruthless and systematic of all having occurred 
in our own time. Their presence in the midst of us affords a powerful 
demonstration of a divine purpose. If anything, this mysterious 

urpose should arouse us to stand in awe before the Lord of history. 
fnstead, we react by finding the Jew a rather strange fellow. Is this 
the way in which to respond to a manifestation of a divine design? 
Or is it not, rather, an attempt to avoid replying? 

Another fact generally known about the Jews concerns the 
difference between their religion and ours. The Jews do not believe 
in Christ. But the Christ whom we worship is rooted in their 
history. To the Christian Faith the whole Old Testament prepares 
and heralds the coming of the promised Saviour. In refusing faith 
in Christ, the Jews have failed to discern the divine counsel of 
salvation which the Old Testament reveals. How paradoxical! The 
people of the Book do not grasp the Book’s message. Can we see a 
connexion between their lack of belief in Christ, their misreading of 
the Old Testament and their mysterious survival in history? I 
believe we can, in fear and trembling. With His Incarnation in 
Jesus Christ, God asked His people the most crucial of all questions. 
The way in which they reacted was not divinely recognized as a 
reply. From then on, throughout the centuries, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ has been waiting for a ey which He could 
recognize as such. Thus the people of the Bible and of Jesus are 
bound to stay till they have made a reply which God can accept. 
One day they will, and the result will be ‘life from the dead’ (Rom. 
11: 15)! for them and for all. 

Our destiny as a Church is in a mysterious way bound up with 
the destiny of God’s old Covenant people. Until all the Jewish 
musicians have joined in, the orchestra of the eternal Kingdom 
cannot begin to perform the jubilant symphony of the love of God 
in Christ, the Redeemer of all. It can only do some rehearsing. 

In the meantime, ‘the Lord has a controversy with his people’ 
(Mi. 6: 2-7). Only with them? Not also with us church people? Is 
it not written that ‘judgment begins with the household of God’? 
(I Pet. 4:17). What shall we Christians say to the unimaginable 
horrors which the Jewish people suffered only a few years ago? If 
we can say nothing, let us listen to what our Lord says to us: ‘Do 
you think that these six million Jews were worse sinners than all 
the other nations, because they suffered thus? I tell you, No; but 
unless you repent you will all likewise perish.’ (Cf. Luke 13: 2ff.) 

Do we find the Jews strange? They are exactly the same as us, 
with the only difference that what they are shows us what we are. 
With the fact of their presence they direct us to the Bible. Only 
there can we learn about God and about ourselves. And that is 
indeed strange on both counts. 


1 All Bible quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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II 


The Bible reveals to us our sin. That runs counter to our self- 
righteousness. It reveals to us God’s forgiving mercy that is greater 
than our sin. That runs counter to our oe hy In reacting to this 
strange revelation, we make the Jews, who remind us of it, into 
strangers. But their strangeness is nothing but the reflection of our 
own estrangement from God. Jews and Gentiles alike are strangers, 
In principle, nig Christian admits the essential identity of the 
human situation. In practice, however, the Jews are regarded as 
being particularly strange. If that is a seemingly unalterable fact, 
then let us treat them as strangers, though not according to our 
own evil thoughts. If the Bible is the He. rule of our faith and 
conduct, we have at all costs to consult it. There are a number of 
injunctions in the Bible concerning the treatment of strangers. 

In the oldest layer of Old Testament legislation, the Book 
of the Covenant, we read: ‘You shall not oppress a stranger, for you 
were strangers in the land of Egypt’ (Exod. 23: 9. Cf. 22: 21), 
Deuteronomy goes further: ‘Love the sojourner therefore; for you 
were sojourners in the land of Egypt’ (10: 19). The same note is 
struck at a still higher pitch in the priestly legislation: ‘When a 
stranger sojourns with you in your land, you shall not do him wrong. 
The stranger who sojourns with you shall be to you as the native 
among you, and you shall love him as yourself, for you were strangers 
in the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God’ (Lev. 19: 33 f.). 

The feeling 4 solidarity with the stranger is not unknown to 
human piety outside the Hebraic-Christian tradition. In Sophocles’ 
Ocdipus at Colonus, Theseus receives the god-stricken wretch, 
Oedipus, with the words: 

You are no stranger to me... . 

I do not forget my own upbringing in exile, 
Like yours, and how many times I battled, alone, 
With dangers to my life, in foreign lands. 

I could not turn from any fellow-man 

Coming as you come, or deny him help. 

I know that I am a man; in the day to come 
My portion will be as yours, no more, no less. 


Theseus not only remembers that he was once a stranger; he 
knows that he is one still. For he is, like Oedipus, a traveller to the 
dark realm of death. This profound awareness of human solidarity 
engenders true humanity. Surely, ‘the men of Nineveh’ will arise 
at the judgment with the anti-Semites and condemn them for their 
hubris. Yet the Old Testament has more to offer us than true 
humanity. The elsewhere unknown truth which it proclaims comes 


1 In the Penguin Classics: The Theban Plays, translated by E. F. Watling. 
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with the sound of a fanfare: ‘I am the Lord your God.’ The injunc- 
tions quoted concerning the stranger must be set against the same 
background of the whole Old Testament, the revelation in 
Israel’s history of ‘the Lord your God, who brought you out of 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage’ (Exod. 20: 2). Not 
only because the Israelites were themselves once slaves and strangers, 
but pre-eminently because they are now and will always remain 
divinely redeemed slaves and strangers are they charged to love the 
stranger as themselves. Because the Lord has loved the strange 
people of Israel they must bear witness to his love in transmittin 
it to the stranger in their midst. Israel must be true to its God an 
Redeemer. 

Among the special provisions made for the stranger, one claims 
our particular attention. According to Deuteronomy, Moses handed 
over the Law which this book incorporates to the Levitical priests 
and elders, with the command that it be read in every sabbatical 
year during the Feast of Tabernacles: ‘Assemble the people, men, 
women and little ones, and the sojourner within your towns, that 
they may hear and learn to fear the Lord your God, and be careful 
to do all the words of this law’ (Deut. 31:12). 

The sojourner or stranger (in Hebrew, Ger), to whom all the 
quoted precepts apply, is in modern terms the legal immigrant, 
any member of the community whose foreign background is still 
recognizable. Once being admitted and placed under the protection 
of local law, the alien and his family would gradually assimilate 
themselves to the customs and traditions, the whole way of life of 
the people, including its religion. His former gods could not be 
oeelaie ed on foreign soil where they wielded no power. He had 
to worship the deity of his new country. He and his family would 
learn from participation in religious practice how to do so. But the 
Book of Deuteronomy did not leave matters at that. Myth and ritual 
could be gradually acquired by observing local custom. All people 
must be taught the fear of the Lord, the God of Israel. The benefit 
of public religious instruction must be made available to the stranger 
as well as to the indigenous population. It was not possible to love 
the stranger as oneself without including him in the Great Assembly. 
Thus Israel was enjoined to share with the stranger its distinctive 
possession as the people of God. 

Let us apply this to the Jews, or rather, to ourselves, to-day. The 
Jew who was once charged to love the stranger, not only in his 
practical dealings with him but also in communicating to him the 
treasures of divine revelation, now seems a stranger. But we as a 
Church, bound in our conscience not by the letter but definitely 
by the spirit of the Bible, are charged to share with him our dis- 
tinctive treasure, the Gospel of Christ. For that is what our passage 
from Deuteronomy, applied to the present situation, requires us to 
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do. The Jew must never be excluded; he must, rather, be included 
in our Christian witness, if we are prepared to obey God by loving 
‘the stranger’ as ourselves. The Jew is not only a full-fledged member 
of the civic community, he must also be regarded as a potential 
member of the parish. He must therefore be offered the Gospel 
in the same way as the Gentile. 

Our passage from Deuteronomy represents a material witness, 
not only against every type and shade of anti-Semitism, but also 
against those Christians who want the Jew to be omitted from the 
missionary outreach of the Church. It makes no difference what 
reason for doing so is given. One argument rules: ‘Let the Jews 
alone. They are nice people, and do we not all worship the same 
God?’ We may wonder whether Christians who have no evangelistic 
concern for the people of Jesus are consistent in their own worship 
of Jesus the Christ. The real reason in this case for resisting or 
neglecting the Gospel testimony to the Jews is the fear that it may 
disturb friendly relations, say, with the local rabbi or with attractive 
Jewish members of one of our service clubs. Even if this fear were 
justified, which is not necessarily so, and probably less so in the 
U.S.A. than anywhere else, we must ac were that human 
fellowship which competes with the love of God is an idol. We 
encounter the same idol among those opponents who do not think 
that the Jews are so nice: “The Jews? No. They definitely do not 
belong. I do not wish to see a Jew join our church. I would rather 
leave the church myself.’ The idea that the Jews do not fit in 
means this: “They are strange; therefore their company will not 
satisfy, but rather frustrate, my craving for fellowship, which 
constitutes one of the main reasons for oo baie a church member.’ 
To use the Church as an expedient for the quenching of an un- 
redeemed thirst for fellowship—‘Every one who drinks of this water 
will thirst again’ (John 4:13)—means turning the Church into a 
club. This whole carnal mentality is implicitly denounced in the 
Old Testament law that breaks up our tribal and national clannish- 
ness with the charge to love the stranger as ourselves, regardless 
of whether we like him or not. 


Ill 


If we obey God by offering the Jew a full share in our own 
life-substance as a Church, the Gospel of salvation, there is still 
something else which we must never withhold from him, not even 
in our thoughts—our respect for his freedom of decision. 

Our heavenly Father is never inactive. He works secretly on every 
human heart, drawing it all the time to His Son. Whenever you 
communicate the good news of our salvation to a Jewish soul, it is 
highly probable that you are not the first to have brought the Gospel 
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to this soul. When you have spoken, the recipient of your message 
has received another opportunity for making his decision. Now all 
is silent, even God. For not even God interferes with the freedom 
of decision which He grants us. 

That holds good not only for the individual testimony but also 
for that of the Church as a whole. All we can assuredly hope for is 
that wherever the Jews are included in the evangelistic efforts of 
the parish, a number of them will be reached and won by the prayers, 
the words and the deeds of God’s children. Others, Seve oy will 
not yield to the divine attraction of love, interpreted by the Church’s 
Gospel. You cannot lord it over your neighbour’s freedom. 

e have often heard people say, and have perhaps occasionally 
said it ourselves, that if only we Christians became more Christian 
the Jews would all become Christians. Is that true? Can we really 
assume that a revived Christianity would simply carry the Jews 
on its shoulders? The claim that everything hinges on our own 
spiritual renewal and progress must be limited, lest it encroach 
on the freedom of both God and our fellow-man. 

Let us look at the record. Christ’s apostles extended to the Jews 
the most touching and at the same time most sober appeal ever 
made. And they did not preach Christ to them from outside Jewry. 
They themselves were Jews, and good Jews at that. What was the 
the result? ‘I magnify my ministry’, writes Paul to the Romans, ‘in 
order to make my fellow-Jews at Sl and thus save some of them’ 
(Rom. 11: 13 f.). Some only. a the apostle could and did not 
expect. Who will dare to say that the prospects of evangelizing the 
Jews have improved since the apostolic age? On the contrary, they 
have deteriorated. 

That is due to our sins. Yet the fact that the apostles, and the 
great cloud of subsequent witnesses whose faithful testimonies to 
the Jews down the ages form a truly apostolic succession, could 
win only some is not due to their sins. It is partly, though not wholly, 
due to the sins of others, to the countless atrocities committed 
against the Jews in the usurped name of Christ. Repentance is always 
needful and we can never have enough of it, but it must be sober 
and true to the facts. A repentance that misses its mark is liable 
to dilute itself and mean very little. The Jewish resistance to the 
Gospel is older than the oldest forms of Christian anti-Judaism. It 
is always coloured, and in the great majority of cases conditioned, by 
an understandable Jewish reaction to Christian anti-Judaism, but 
it is not identical with this reaction. Its sources lie deeper. 

It is this resistance which we must now honestly face. Shall we 
say that Judaism and Christianity are competitive religions? They 
are not. We Christians may feel that the continued existence of the 
people of Jesus without faith in Jesus constitutes a real challenge to 
our faith, a challenge which we must meet with the proclamation 
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of the Gospel to them. The Jew does not feel that the continued 
existence of the Church, with its christological reading of the Old 
Testament, is a chall to his Jewishness. He does not even wish 
to discuss the matter. He wants to be left alone and to stand aloof, 
not with regard to human relations, but in his religion. He is prepared 
to leave Christianity unattacked, to leave it to the Gentiles, to respect 
it in its purer forms, to acknowledge much good in it, with the o 
proviso that the Gospel of Christ is not for him. A number of Jewi 
scholars in recent times have written about Jesus with reverence 
and erudition. But His claim to be the Christ is, for them, simp 
out of the question. In the final analysis, at the christological | 
there is no dialogue between Jew and Christian and never has been. 
Whenever the Christ of faith enters the discussion, the Jewish partner 
is fundamentally silent, sometimes from politeness, sometimes from 
a genuine respect for the unshared conviction of his interlocutor. 
Yet there is always more to it than that. There is a hushing-up 
which has the force and the structure of an ancient taboo. Hushing- 
up is only one kind of taboo, though a very frequent one. There 
are others, some of them fairly noisy and of a rather primitive 
kind. But in a deeper sense every taboo is wordless and characteristi- 
cally so. For the use of the characterizes a form of religion 
that does not allow the individual to adopt an attitude which conflicts 
with the mind of the group that issued the taboo. The individual 
may be observant of the Jewish Law or be secularized—in that 
respect the group interferes with him but little nowadays. But with 
regard to Jesus Christ he is not permitted to take a decision. His 
family, clan, tribe, nation have already decided for him. 

But have they really? Can we say that the Jews as a people have 
clearly and consciously decided against Christ? To doubt it may 
aan fantastic. Yet it leads us to the heart of the question. 


IV 


Jesus Christ meets us in the Gospel, the word of salvation: 
‘Faith comes from what is heard’ (Rom. ro: 17). The free, responsible 
decision for Christ issues in the word of confession: ‘For man 
believes with his heart and so is justified, and he confesses with 
his lips and so is saved’ (Rom. 10: -. Three times a day the orthodox 
Jew confesses his faith in the only one God. With regard to Jesus 
Christ neither he nor his liberal brother has anything to confess, 
neither faith nor unbelief. Let us again turn to records: ‘Away 
with him, away with him, crucify him! . . . We have no king but 
Caesar’ Gn. 19: 15). Those furious shouts by an excited crowd are 
not words of confession. Ultimately, they are not words at all. They 
are outbursts of a shapeless frenzy. Nothing like a personal decision 
can be traced behind them. In this respect there is no difference 
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between the howling of a fierce crowd and the dignified shaking of 
his head by the most refined gentleman and scholar. It was Jews 
who once conceived the Dante-esque idea of the dark flames of 
Gehinnom. It is Jews who, with regard to their Messiah, maintain 
a sometimes clamorous and turbulent, sometimes highly cultivated 
and sometimes quite inarticulate hush. Essentially, they are mute. 
They were once told, but they did not listen. How can he speak 
who did not listen? The ‘no’ which the Jew offers to the Gospel 
is not and has never been the result of an outright, clear-cut decision. 
The Jewish ‘no’ is the shapeless outcome of a state of mind which 
avoids decision. Their negative reply to the good tidings of salvation 
is only a disguise for the sombre fact that they do not reply at all. 

‘His own people received him not’ (Jn. 1: 11). John is fully 
conscious of stating an inscrutable, abysmal mystery. A mystery 
can never be explained. It defies all our history and psychology, 
still more our moralizing. Anyone who dares to judge a mystery is 
a fool, in the Old Testament sense of wicked stupidity. The only 
way in which to face a mystery is through action, in this instance 
the action of the spirit that exposes an overwhelming darkness to 
the light of the grace and mercy of God. That means prayer, in 
our present case, intercessory prayer. The utterly incomprehensible 
mystery of the Jewish to decide was once met in all its 
stark reality and committed to the Divine pardon in words, and 
in deeds, of matchless and ultimate significance: ‘Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do’ (Luke 23: 24). 

But this ignorance cannot be pleaded as an excuse. The love of 
Christ breaks through the whole tangle of human excuses and 
accusations. It sees and atones. 

‘They know not what they do.’ Unbelief is never the result of 
a decision against Christ. There is no decision against Christ. There 
is a decision of faith in Him or else the persistent obtuseness of a 
fleeing and wandering mind. When the first martyr of Jesus Christ, 
the Jew Stephen, addressed the Sanhedrin, they — their 
a (Acts 7: 57). They were far more afraid of Stephen he of 

em. 


‘They know not what they do.’ Do we know? Apart from faith 
in Christ—must we not all join in the apostle’s confession: ‘I do not 
understand my own actions’? (Rom. 7: 15). In facing the mystery 
of Jewish unbelief, let us refrain from hypocritical shyness. “There 
is no distinction between Jew and Greek’ (Rom. 10: 12; cf. 3: 22). 
‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.’ Father 
forgive them; they sin. 

Our Saviour’s dying prayer for the Jews is His ultimate statement 
about them and us. It is the cornerstone of a new, a divinely revealed, 
solidarity. Here is the model for all Christian intercession on behalf 
of the Jews, the mould in which both our attitude and our actions 
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must be cast, in order to be Christian. The whole truth about the 
Jews is that they are placed in the shelter of the Divine forgiveness 
for which Jesus asked, which He himself wrought out on the Cross, 
which He guarantees with His resurrection and which His body 
the Church is required to mediate to them. 

For if there is nothing more important to know about the Jews 
than that they are forgiven, we must tell them. They themselves 
are unaware of it, and they cannot learn it from the many spokesmen 
of our secular culture to whom they eagerly listen. The Jews are 
forgiven. Who is to tell them? The poet? the scientist? the politician? 
Who but the Church can bring them the good news? If the Jews are 
forgiven, then God has done everything for them; and all that 
remains is to tell them. And that is what God wants us to do. 

The Jews are forgiven, exactly like us. To tell them that is neither 
condescension, nor ughty censure nor patronage. It is obedience. 
What is being shared is the greatest and most crucial of all gifts 
for time and eternity. How can we, then, deny the urgency of 
sharing it with them? How can we ever lose patience in declaring 
to them what they must hear? How can we succumb to the frus- 
trations of a childish optimism that anticipates quick acceptance 
of the good news, ignoring the undeniable fact that to tell the Jews 
that they are forgiven must offend their pride exactly as it offends 
ours? Does the task seem hopeless? We have the promise that it 
will be accomplished in the end. If we are in Christ our hearts are 
drawing near to the end. And nothing that is done with the end in 
view is done in vain. The prayers and testimonies of the children 
of God are gathered up by their Father in heaven and placed on a 
scale that draws toward the victorious end. Let us therefore lift our 
hanging hands and strengthen our weak knees. How often shall 
we proclaim the forgiveness of Christ to the Jewish people? ‘I do 
not say to you seven times, but seventy times seven’ (Matt. 18: 22). 

Christ died and rose for all. We must tell the Jews no less than 
that, and no more. No less, for if we have no Gospel to tell them, 
let us be silent. No more, for the Gospel is sufficient. We only 
adulterate the Gospel by arguing, for instance, that Zionism is 
doomed or, again, that assimilation is doomed, and that there is 
no way out for the Jewish people poner to become Christian. Do 
we really know what God is going to do with them in the future? 
Is it for us to hold out premiums to the Jews, in the event of their 
turning to Christ? Let us leave that to God. In proclaiming the 
Gospel to our Jewish neighbour, we must approach him like any 
other human being. We must not always be telling the Jews that 
they are Jews. This they know already. Or will you erect again the 
wall of separation which Christ has broken down? 

We cannot tell the Jews that they are forgiven unless we meet 
them at every level and treat them in every respect as people who 
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are forgiven. That excludes not only the notorious and vulgar but 
also the more subtly disguised forms of discrimination, especially 
those that appear under a Christian masquerade. If you love the 
Jews with the love of Christ you will not assure them that you love 
them so dearly. Love is neither ostentatious nor self-conscious. 
Nor does it indulge in glib talk. Any self-respecting Jew to whom 
ou offer your Christian love on a tray will reply or at least think 
in his heart that he is not particularly interested in your gracious 
offer. Furthermore, if you presume that you can win Jews for Christ 
with your splendid moral example you have already discriminated 
inst them. The good works which people should see and ‘give 
ory to your Father who is in heaven’ (Matt. 5: 16) are not the calcu- 
ated products of a condescending synergistic piety. Our Father with 
His sense of humour may punish you by letting the Jew set an 
example for you. 
herever help is needed, we must by all means help. We must 
not offer our services when they are not needed. The Jew is just as 
liable to corruption as any other human being, and the man who 
breeds ‘schnorers’ comes under divine judgment. ‘Woe to the world 
for temptation to sin!’ (Matt. 18: 7). It is worth recalling in this 
connexion a word ascribed to Christ in an extra-canonical source: 
‘Let the alms in your hand sweat. . . .’ 

At the civic level Christian love meets the Jew as an equal 
partner. In all countries where they form well-organized, self- 
respecting communities our duty as Christians is not only to defend 
them when they are defamed or their rights are attacked, but 
positively to co-operate with them in their fight for unrestricted 
equality for all. The Jews need our collaboration as we need theirs. 
That is more obvious to-day than it has ever been before. For it 
was in our own time that Jews and Christians were persecuted in 
the same countries and by the same neo-pagans. It can hardly be 
possible that, in the foreseeable future, the Christians will be left 
alone in any re-paganized country that might persecute the Jews. 

Is there a conflict between civic co-operation and evangelistic 
obligation? A conflict seems inevitable only so long as our co- 
operation with the Jews is based on rational deductions from thread- 
bare ethical ideas. Let us stop talking ‘Christian principles’. Let 
us rather love the Jews as ourselves. Love them we must, if we 
understand what they are and what we are too. For we are all the 
beneficiaries of our Lord’s dying prayer. 

FREDERICK NEUMANN 











CHRISTIAN-JEWISH RELATIONS: 
SOME FRENCH POINTS OF VIEW 
By F. LOVSKY 
wrt a formidable barrier the confusion of tongues creates! 


The recent symposium, The Church and the Jonek People, | 


published shortly before the Evanston Assembly, under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. Géte Hedenquist, gives clear proof of that fact. The 
French reader cannot in fact disguise his disappointment (in no 
sense based on nationalist motives) when he observes that French 
research into the relations between Christians and Jews is entirely 
absent from the thirteen contributions assembled in that work.' The 
Roman Catholic theologian, M. Jacques Maritain, so well known in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries—since his works have been very generally 
translated—receives but one mention in passing. No other reference 
directs the reader to the books and discussions which, for fifteen 
years, have taught French-speaking Christians and Jews to under- 
stand one another better and to reduce bad habits and prejudices, even 
theological ones, to the minimum. Again, it is no doubt because of 
the barrier of . In this article an attempt will be made to 
describe some of the results of the research now going on in French- 
speaking countries on the relations between Christians and Jews. 
* * *# 


A historian, and a professor in the University of Strasbourg, 
M. Marcel Simon follows no rules in his books but those of historical 
criticism; his works belong to ‘independent science’ (as regards 
d ), although he is far from despising exegesis or theology. In 
addition to the origins of Christianity, he is saeaange 8 interested 
in Anglicanism.* It is therefore not surprising that the writin 
of M. Simon (who collaborates regularly with the journal of 
aggre J of Protestant Theology of Strasbourg, la Revue d'Histoire 
et de Philosophie religieuses) have been well received on the Prot- 
estant side. The Roman Catholics, for their part, have also 


1 Other points at which the book is silent, apart from those with which this 
article is concerned, are also surprising. Dr Karl Barth, on a problem in which 
his opinion would seem to have created some stir, is only mentioned twice: in 
passing (p. 93) in a simple enumeration; and (p. 62) in connexion with his influence 
on a Jewish writer in the U.S.A. ... Nor do Erik Peterson, Wilhelm Vischer, Karl 


seem to have held the attention of the contributors. 
_* Marcel Simon: ‘l’Anglicanisme contemporain’, Revue d’ Histoire et de Philoso- 
phie religieuses, 1950, pp. 219 ff. 
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paid much attention to the results of this Strasbourg historian’s 
research. 

Verus Israél, ‘a study of the relations between Christians and 
Jews in the Roman Empire’,’ opens with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, in A.D. 135 (although he often, in fact, goes back to the year 70) 
and ends with the destruction of the Jewish Patriarchate by the 
Christian Empire in 425. He describes first of all a Palestinian 
Judaism much less set in its ways than is readily accepted, after the 
double disaster; he studies the latter’s repercussions in the Diaspora, 
whose ‘open’ character, power of attraction and vitality all through 
the first centuries of the Christian era are strongly emphasized. He 
then ranges, face to face with each other, the Church and this Israel 
which is not yet retiring within itself and which has not been so 
shattered as is usually believed by the catastrophes of the years 70 
and 135. M. Simon succeeds in showing to what extent the changes 
which occurred in Judaism between the first and the fifth century 
were the result, not of a few sudden changes, but of an evolution 
that came about on the whole relatively slowly and that was, in 
general, favourable to the cohesion and unity of Judaism. But before 
going further he examines, in a closely reasoned and discriminating 
chapter, the attitude of Rome towards Judaism and Christianity, the 
Jews benefiting, from the second century onwards, from the increased 
hostility of the central authority to Christianity. It is only after this 
general picture has been sketched in that we embark, in a second 

art of the book, on the ‘conflict of the orthodoxies’, considering 

t the anti-Jewish polemic, with its characteristics and its methods: 
this problem (already often envisaged), leads M. Simon, who has not 
neglected the work of either Harnack or Lukyn Williams, to think 
that the two rival doctrines were very much preoccupied with each 
other and that the polemic was in no sense academic. On this point, 
the author of Verus Israél puts up a clear-cut opposition to most of 
his predecessors. The chapter devoted to ‘Christians in the Talmud’ 
gives all the more support to this conclusion in that at the end of an 
extended discussion va Simon clearly identifies the ‘Minim’ of the 
Talmud with the Christians and shows how reciprocal the hatred 
was: “The rabbinical curses are answered by the imprecations of 
Christian anti-Semitism,’ which is described without the least 
pretence but with a concern for objectivity which causes M. Simon 
to write that the attitude of St John Chrysostom, without constituting 
an exception, is a ‘border-line’ case. Anyone who is interested in the 
origins of Christian anti-Semitism will profit from a study of these 
remarkable pages; still more, to understand them, it is necessary to 
be familiar with the highly original third part of the book, devoted 
to the ‘contacts and syncretisms’ without which one cannot make a 


1 Marcel Simon: Verus Israél, E. de Boccard, 1 rue Médicis, Paris Ve. 475 pp. 
950 fr. 1948. 
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fair judgment on the reciprocal hardness of the rival orthodoxies. 
Havirig traced the fortunes of Judaeo-Christianity, M: Simon dwells 
on Jewish proselytism, which was sufficiently aggressive for the 
Christian emperors to find it worth while to bring the assistance of 
their authority to the Church’s struggle against the competition of a 
Judaism still capable of religious conquests. Moreover, were there 
not a many ‘judaisers’-—of pagan origin, unlike the Primitive 
Church—in the ancient Church? M. Simon does not hesitate to think 
that the curses (which we to-day call ‘anti-Semitic’, as indeed they 
are), of the Fathers of the fourth century were, in the reality of the 
situation, directed quite as much against the F prearen 5 Christians 
as against the Jews themselves; and one would be justified in con- 
cluding, without falsifying the historian’s thinking, that the theo- 
logical arguments of fourth-century anti-Semitism conceal first and 
foremost a defence motive born of a situation which was regarded as 
dangerous. Proof of this fact is provided in a particularly satisfactory 
and original chapter: ‘Superstition and Magic’, which describes the 
prestige, more or less obscure, which the Jews exercised in the eastern 
world, and even in the Roman, thanks to the Jewish angelology and 
to its demonology, to the magical practices which flourished on the 
fringe of Judaism and, more validly, to the medical talents of the 
Jews, or to the prestige of the miraculous rabbis ‘widely exhibited in 
the ancient world’. 

If reservations were necessary, they would be made in regard to 
the interpretation of the text of the Old and the New Testament, 
which M. Simon approaches along lines which are unfortunately 
still too much in favour even in our own theological faculties. But 
here it is a criticism which concerns method, and not the trends of 
thought revealed in Verus Israél, which are as objective as they can 
be and which considerably reduce the value of the conclusions of 
James Parkes and R. Travers Herford (without going back to earlier 
writers). 

Among the least-known, but not the least important segments of 
Judaism, one has no hesitation in putting the Jewish communities 
of North Africa. It is natural that they should arouse interest in 
France, though not without a regrettable delay. M. Marcel Simon 
has published a remarkable study, Le fudaisme berbére dans I’ Afrique 
ancienne. In it he shows how much the Punic invasion and the 
ethnical connexions between the Berbers and the Jews favoured the 
dissemination of Judaism in North Africa, to a point at which Judaism 
won one of its greatest victories in proselytism, either through the 
intermediacy of a ‘judaeo-punic syncretism’ or by total conversions to 
Hebrew monotheism. These successes were to the advantage first of 


1 Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, XXVI1 (1946), No. 1, pp. 1-31; 
No. 2, pp. 105-45 (Presses Universitaires de France, Boulevard Saint Germain, 
Paris, or 1 quai Saint Thomas, Strasbourg; 350 fr. for both numbers). 
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all of the political oppositions to the Roman Empire and then to the 
politico-religious oppositions to an Empire that was at one and the 
same time Roman and Catholic. It is not the Empire, Latin or 
Byzantine, but the Muslim—and eastern—conquest which marked 
the end of the expansion of Judaism in North Africa and its with- 
drawal into itself. 

It is obvious how greatly the writings of M. Simon deserve the 
attention of all who are concerned with Judaeo-Christian relations. 
Whereas a great many Christian scholars presuppose that, from the 
second century onwards, Judaism had already acquired a defeatist 
mentality and the majority of Jewish scholars imply that Judaism 
was, from the same epoch, what in fact it will later become at the 
time of the Talmud, M. Simon establishes that there was a long and 
tenacious duel between the two opposing groups—the historic 
Israel and the ‘Verus Israél’. 

Before the first world war, and to a by no means negligible extent 
between the two wars, the Revue des Etudes juives was one of the 
most remarkable tools of world historical research on the subject of 
Israel. The stir that it created may be judged by the innumerable 
references by scholars, German or Anglo-Saxon, to a journal which 
has been cruelly tested by economic circumstances and racial perse- 
cution. Reduced to the irregular publication of a single yearly 
number of 150 to 200 pages, the Revue des Etudes juives' does not 
deserve the disfavour with which it seems at present to be regarded. 
It is worthy of its past. It has provided, over the signature of Georges 
Vajda, remarkable articles on the Jewish writers of the Middle Ages* 
and on the history of the Jews in the Muslim lands. It has begun the 
publication of an inventory of the texts of the Christian and Latin 
authors of the Middle Ages on the Jews and Judaism,’® through 
which its compiler, Bernard Blumenkranz, sought to assist historical 
research, beginning from the epoch at which James Parkes’s The 
Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue and Marcel Simon’s Verus 
Israél end. 

North African Judaism has found an interpreter of real worth in 
one of its own sons, André Chouraqui, who is at the same time poet, 
jurist, philosopher, theologian and man of action, since he is the 
general delegate of the “Allzance Israélite Universelle. It would be a 
great pity if those who are interested in any way in Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia were to deprive themselves of the wealth of documenta- 
tion and of thought contained in a book of the first order, which is at 


p 1 Revue des Etudes juives, Librairie Durlacher, 142 rue du Faubourg St Denis, 
aris. 
* Georges Vajda published in 1947 an Introduction a la pensée juive du Moyen 
e (Vrin, place de rbonne, Paris), w notic specialists. 
Age (Vrin, place de la Sorbo Paris), which has been noticed by th alists. 
* Revue des Etudes juives, vol. IX (CTX), pp. 3-67 (from John Cassianus to 
Gormery the Great)—vol. XI (CXI), pp. 5-61 (from Aurasius and Isidore of 
Seville to Alcuin and Paulinus of Aquileia). 
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once filial and scholarly.1 M. Chouraqui recognizes that half the 
Jews are descendants, in the Moghreb, of Berber proselytes. He 
estimates the Jewish population of Algeria at 140,000; of Tunisia at 
10  naee 70,000 of whom are Tunisian subjects and 35,000 naturalized 
as Frenchmen); of Morocco at 255,000, giving a respective percentage, 
out of a total population of 500,000 in the three countries, of 28, 21 
and 51. This section of Judaism represents 4-3 per cent of the Jewish 
— of the world, but 60 per cent of the Jews living to-day in 
uslim territory. In number, North Africa constitutes the fourth 
t Jewish community in the world, after the U.S.A., U.S.S.R, 
and Israel. Having described the exterior history of North African 
Judaism, the French intervention, the juridical, demographic and 
economic condition of the Jews, M. Chouraqui conjures up ‘the 
bursting of a city’ and the religious character of Moghrebin Judaism. 
These are pages which have never previously been written. They 
reveal to us he unanimous desire of the Jews to come out of the 
‘mellah’ and how much the rhythm of this movement owes to 
westernization as well as to attendance at French-speaking schools, 
But the ‘mellah’ remains a reality of the first importance, miserable, 
over-populated, favourable to beliefs that are more magical than 
religious and to customs that are impermeable to hygiene and that 
foster disastrous sanitary conditions. We must take the ‘mellah’ as 
our starting — if we are to understand the changes in the language, 
customs and occupations of the Jews, and sigedlty of the Jewesses, 
of North Africa, eagerly seeking to give up submitting to their 
former life. M. Chouraqui does not hesitate to evoke the daily forms of 
religious life, with its fervour and its weaknesses. One may no longer 
contemplate North African Judaism without consulting this work. 
M. Chouraqui’s writings witness to a spiritual renewal at the 
heart of French Judaism, though they are far removed from an 
assimilationist rationalism and a set, unvarying orthodoxy. They will 
be compared with the research of M. André eher, theologian and 
philosopher, which is unfortunately all too often distributed over 
magazines that are difficult to obtain. But he has published a book on 
the Prophet Amos, in which, apart from the biblical commentary, 
which will be of interest primarily to exegetes, we are justified in 
claiming to see original thinking, strongly rooted in the spirit- 
uality of Israel and careful of its tradition, but far removed from the 
ritualist sclerosis which causes the orthodox to advocate, in the 
‘ — paging, d gh @ “ . du veg hoi ee Universitaires 
e . e . . . . - I. ° . 
‘ aIRM Of tatistics. Bibliography. Index. Fr. 1.200. 1952. [Re- 


P 
- 1953.] M. Chouraqui has also published a much more technical 
work: La Condition juridique de I’Israélite Marocain. Paris: Les Presses du Livre 


francais, 1950) an admirable translation of l’Introduction aux Devoirs des 
Coeurs, of hye ibn Paquda, with a preface by Jacques Maritain (Desclée de 
Brouwer, rue des 


Saints Péres, Paris, 600 pp. Fr. 1.200. 1950). M. Chouraqui is 


about to publish, with the same firm, a translation of Gabirol’s Couronne 
Royaume. 
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Holy Land, a quasi-theocratic State which M. Neher resolutely 
rejects.! In the tragic conflict which sets the rationalist Israelians 
over against the religious Zionists, the points of view of a Chouraqui, 
of a Neher or of other French Jews who have long been confronted 
with the problems of a lay State and of the secularization of society, 
deserve to be widely known both amung the Jews and among the 
Christians who live in contact with them. 
* * * 

Of Jewish origin, more or less detached from the faith of his 
fathers but hideously stricken in his family ties by persecution, the 
historian Jules Isaac has set out to study in the texts of the Scriptures, 
and by comparing them with the most widely known Christian 
works, the origins and bases of Christian anti-Semitism. His Jésus et 
Israél? aroused profound interest. The reputation of Jules Isaac, 
whose history text-books are by far the most widely used in French 
secondary schools; whose style pulses with beauty and a striking 
sense of composition; who combines a strict historical method with 
the revolutionized and revolutionizing passion of the historian— 
these are reasons enough for making the publication of fésus et 
Israél a veritable event in the relations between French-speaking 
Jews and Christians as well as in Christian thinking on ‘oral 

It is extremely difficult to give the substance of Fésus et Israél. 
This passionately written book raises a problem at each step; it 
demands the skill of the exegete and the humility of the Christian. 
But since the author himself has drawn up an analytical summary of 
his ‘propositions’, it will be to the advantage of the non-French 
reader, as well as the present writer’s duty to be objective, if he 
transcribes here Jules Isaac’s own theses. The first part of the book, 
written, it would seem, more especially for Roman Catholics, who in 
France are in general relatively less familiar with the Bible than non- 
Roman Catholics, contains six propositions: ‘1. The Christian 
religion is the daughter of the Jewish religion. The Christian New 
Testament is built on the foundation of the Jewish Old Testament. 
For this reason, if for no other, Judaism must inspire respect. 
2. Jesus, the Jesus of the Gospels, the only Son and the Incarnation 
of God for the Christians, was in His human life a Jew, a simple 
Jewish artisan. That is a fact which no Christian has the right to 
ignore. 3. As far as we can know them through the Gospels, the 
family of Jesus was Jewish. Mary, His mother, was Jewish, as were 
their whole circle of friends and kinsmen. To say that one is anti- 
Semitic and Christian is to set out to join outrage to veneration. 


1 André Neher: Amos (Vrin, place de la Sorbonne, Paris, 1950): ‘Laicité 
rofane et laicité sacrée’, Revue de la Pensée juive, No. 2 (Jan. 1950, 24 rue Copernic, 
aris XVIe. 1s50f.). This interesting periodical, characterized by a spiritual 

liberalism, ceased publication in 1953. 
* Jules Isaac: Fésus et Israél, 585 pp. (Albin Michel, 22 rue Huyghens, Paris, 
XIVe. 540 fr. First edition, 1948, second edition nearly exhausted.) 
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4. Each New Year’s Day the Church commemorates the Circum- 
cision of the Child Jesus. It was not without hesitation or without 
dispute that Christianity, as it grew, freed itself from this rite, 
consecrated by the Old Testament. 5. The name, Jesus Christ, is 
essentially Semitic, although Greek in form: Jesus is a graecized 
Jewish name; Christ is the Greek equivalent of the Jewish term 
“‘Messiah’’. 6. The New Testament is written in Greek. The Roman 
Catholic Church quotes it in Latin, a translated Latin. But Jesus, 
like the Jews of Palestine to whom He spoke, used a Semitic language, 
a near-relation of Hebrew, Aramaic.’ 


Addressing himself, then, to all Christians, whom he arraigns, 
with the aid of passages borrowed both from theologians and from 
French-speaking popular interpreters, Jules Isaac examines ‘the 
Gospel in the Synagogue’: “7. We are pleased to say that at the coming 
of Christ the Jewish religion, which had degenerated, was nothing 
but a soulless legalism. History does not ratify this condemnation. 
In spite of Jewish legalism and its excesses, everything at this epoch 
witnesses to the intensity and the depth of religious life in Israel. 
8. The teaching of Jesus was given in the traditional framework of 
Judaism. In accordance with a very liberal Jewish custom, “the 

nter’s son” was able to speak and to teach in the synagogues; 
at seoeaer oe even in the Temple. 9. Born “under the law’’, Jesus 
lived under the (Jewish) law. Did He ever want, or preach or proclaim 
its abrogation? Many writers say that He did, but their affirmations 
go beyond, or distort or contradict, the most essential Gospel texts. 
10. There is nothing more futile than to contrast the Gospel with 
Judaism, the Gospel which Jesus preached in the synagogues and in 
the Temple. The truth is that, in all their roots, the Gospel and the 
Gospel tradition are closely bound up with the Jewish tradition.’ 


A third part concerns ‘Jesus and His People’. Here are its five 

ropositions: ‘11. Christian writers readily forget that at the time of 
com the Jewish Dispersion had been an accomplished fact for 
several centuries. The greater number of the people no longer lived 
in Palestine. 12. One has therefore no right to affirm that the Jewish 
people “in the mass” rejected Jesus. It is extremely probable that 
the Jewish people “in the mass” did not even know Him. 13. But 
everywhere that Jesus went, everywhere—with rare exceptions—the 
Jewish people, as the Gospels show, gave Him an enthusiastic 
welcome. Did they, at a given moment, turn against Him? It is 
affirmed rather than proved. 14. In any event, we have no right to 
declare that the Jewish people rejected the Christ or Messiah, that 
they rejected the Son of God, until we have proved that Jesus revealed 
Himself as such to the Jewish people taken “‘in the mass” and that 
as such He was rejected by them. Gospels give us some serious 
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reasons for doubting it. 15. It is claimed that the Christ must have 
pronounced the condemnation and downfall of the Jewish people. 
And why, contradicting His Gospel of forgiveness and love, would He 
have condemned His people, the only people whom He wanted to 
address, His people among whom He found, in the midst of relentless 
enemies, fervent disciples and adoring crowds? Every reason is 
adduced for believing that the truly condemned is the truly guilty—a 
type of pharisaism which belongs to all times and all peoples, to all 
religions and all churches.’ 


Jules Isaac then turns his attention, with a vigour of style and of 
thought which calls as much on all the resources of historical 
criticism as on moral indignation, to the reproach which seems to 
him the gravest of all in the whole arsenal of Christian anti-Semitism: 
‘the crime of deicide’. The following are the principal lines of the 
refutation, by the French historian, of this reproach: ‘16. In the 
whole of Christendom, for eighteen hundred years, we are generally 
taught that the Jewish people, fully responsible for the Crucifixion, 
committed the inexpiable crime of deicide. There is no more deadly 
accusation and, in effect, no other which has caused the shedding of 
so much innocent blood. 17. Now, Jesus in the Gospels took care to 
indicate in advance the responsible authors of the Passion: pontiffs, 
notables and doctors, a common species of which no nation has the 
monopoly, and the Jewish nation no more than the others. 18. Joan 
of Arc was also condemned by a tribunal of high-priests and scribes— 
who were not Jews—but after a long trial of which we possess the 
full and authentic record. It was not the same with the trial of Jesus, 
rushed through in a few hours and known only by hearsay: no 
official record, no contemporary evidence of the fact has come down 
to us. 19. To establish the responsibility of the Jewish people in the 
Roman trial—the Roman death-sentence, the Roman penalty—it is 
necessary to attribute to certain passages in the Gospels a historical 
value which is here particularly contestable; it is necessary to over- 
look their divergences, their improbabilities, to give them an inter- 
pretation which, to be traditional, is no less tendentious and arbitrary. 
20. Putting the finishing touch to its injustice, and only too happy to 
obey some age-long prejudice which is complicated by ignorance or 
lack of understanding ba the Gospel), the so-called Christian 
devotion has never ceased exploiting against the entire Jewish people 
the distressing theme of the Crucifixion.’ 

In his conclusion, in which he clearly assumes a radical distinction 
between Israel’s alleged rejection of the preaching of Jesus and the 
refusal, later on, to hear the apostolic preaching, Jules Isaac writes: 
‘21. Whatever the sins of Israel, it is innocent, entirely innocent, of 
the crimes of which traditional Christianity accuses it: it did not 
reject Jesus, it did not crucify Him. And neither did Jesus reject 
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Israel or curse it: just as “the gifts of God are without repentance” 
(Romans 11:29) so the Gospel law of love is without exception. May 
the Christians finally recognize it, and recognize and atone for their 
flagrant iniquities. At the present time, when a malediction seems to 
hang over all humanity, that is the urgent duty which the meditation 
of Auschwitz dictates to them.’ 


It would lengthen this article unnecessarily to record the expres- 
sions of approval, the criticisms or the rectifications aroused by the 
propositions set out above. Certain people greeted them with an 
expression of apparent scorn which ill concealed their real embarrass- 
ment. Others accepted straight off the denunciation of the errors or 
injustices in Christian thinking, but without agreeing with M. Isaac 
on their Gospel sources. But this reservation, if it is to be valid, 
must be accompanied by an entire readiness to renew and reform 
Christian thou ht and teaching on the subject of Israel. (The word 
‘reform’ is | here in the richest and strongest theological sense, 
the sense in which we other ‘Protestants’ readily claim it in 
other domains.) From every point of view, a sincere and detailed 
study and a frank discussion of Jules Isaac’s theses will bring too 
nan 4 spiritual benefit to Christians who resolve to und e it 
for the present writer to hesitate to express the hope that similar 
research and discussion may go forward outside the oe of the 
French language. 

There are books which are only the fruit of intellectual research; 
and there are others which express the spiritual torment which is the 
outcome of a conviction or, better still, of a vocation. The book of 
Jules Isaac belongs to this latter category; and it is therefore not 
surprising that, through repeated contacts with Christians and Jews, 
as well as through articles in magazines,’ he is pursuing a campaign 
which will wae in the end be as useful to Christians as to Jews. 
Is it not so when he shows, for instance, that our present-day 
translations of Luke 16:16 emphasize the opposition between the Old 
and the New Testament; or when he expresses astonishment, again, 
at the traditional interpretation of the verses about the cursed fig-tree 
in Mark 11 and Mat 217 

On the Christian side, Jésus et Israél has been criticized not only 
from the exegetical but from the historical viewpoint as well. Two 
of these criticisms have been publicly examined by M. Isaac, who 


+ An answer (in the Review Esprit, 27 rue Jacob, Paris 6e, No. 8, Aug. 1948) 
to two critics, one Jewish, one Roman Catholic (No. 6, of June 1949); a study of 
the reactions and errors of interpretation provoked ésus et Israél in the special 
CT cosecpemaita emaaione is tnian Wie feos kode Piteeanien 

s7aél , 195°, P- ° tions, in Pot et Vie (13 tparnasse, 
Paris 6¢ no. 3, 1951), on a radio talk by Dr Karl Barth. 

s Jules Isaac, quelques abus dans la traduction et |'interprétation des textes 
(évangéliques)’, Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, 1953, No. 1. 
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stresses the lack of historical reflection in certain apologetic interpre- 
tations of the destruction of the Temple, which tend to minimize 
the Diaspora in order to swell the importance of the Dispersion after 
the year 70, for the purpose of insisting on the ‘punishment’ to which 
Israel was then subjected.’ On the other hand, the discussion on the 
importance of pre-Christian anti-Semitism led the historian to 
examine a phenomenon which can certainly explain but could in no 
way excuse Christian anti-Semitism. In point of fact the debate, 
which Jules Isaac must have substantially clarified,? would seem to 
bear less on anti-Semitism, pre- or post-Christian, than on pagan 
anti-Semitism considered in itself. But in this sphere, too, the 
research work of the author of Fésus et Israél must be examined all 
the more carefully by Christians because a real message of a spiritual 
kind is superimposed, by Jules Isaac’s pen, on the purely scientific 
arguments. 

Reference has been made above to Jules Isaac’s personal ¢ontacts. 
The “Ten Points’ elaborated at Seelisberg in 1947, the importance of 
which it is unnecessary to stress, were drawn up in Paris, at some 
discussions in which Jules Isaac was the moving spirit: it suffices, to 
be convinced of that fact, to compare the preliminary theses of his 
memorandum with the Seelisberg “Ten Points’. But it is also right 
to emphasize the personal réle played at Seelisberg by Jules Isaac 
— f, and by the French delegation, in the drafting of these “Ten 

oints’. 

In 1949 the Pope ted Jules Isaac an audience. It would be a 
pity if, because of the inevitable slowness in the publication of 
translations, the non-Roman Catholic world were left in ignorance ot 
thinking that is vigorous, occasionally harsh, always exactingly 
honest and for that reason profoundly respectful towards the 
Christian Faith. 

** 

It is not wot agen Si Roman Catholics have taken a larger part 
than Protestants in French publications devoted to the relations 
caer] between Jews and Christians or between the Church and 

srael. 

The theologian and hilosopher, Jacques Maritain, who was 
France’s Ambassador at the Vatican immediately after the last war, 
had already published, in a symposium of somewhat unequal merit, 
a paper, l’ Impossible antisémitisme,* which was destined to exercise a 


1 Jules Isaac, La Dispersion d’Israél, fait historique et mythe théologique (C.C.J.C.., 
1 rue Mahon, Alger, 1954, 3° pages). 
s — Isaac, De l'antisémitisme pré-chrétien, in the Revue de la Pensée juive 
quoted Nos. 7, 8 and . Account must be taken of the typographical errors. 
* Ce. 'W. W. Simpson, in The Church and the Jewish People, pp. 134-6. 
*In Les Juifs, Paris: Pion, 1937; reproduced in ues Maritain: Gucetions de 
Bies 


Conscience, Paris, 1938. It is this paper, revised an that appears in his 
book Ransoming the Time (New York: Scribner. London: , chapter 6). 
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fortunate and lasting influence during the German Occupation. In 
1939 he published a conclusive article on le Mystére d’Israél, in 
which he denounced the kind of second original sin of which a certain 
theology sought to accuse Israel.1 Christian teaching, therefore, on 
the history of the Crucifixion, if it is to take account of the more or 
less anti-Semitic exterior interferences, must, according to M. 
Maritain, be subjected to precautions which avoid the doctrine of 
‘deicide’: ‘Who put Christ to death? The Jews? The Romans? I 


myself put Him to death. I put Him to death every day by my 
sins.’ 


A priest of French Switzerland published at the end of the war a 
book which, while claiming Jacques Maritain as its authority, does 
not seem entirely to follow Maritain’s line of thought. Destinées 
@’Israél® constitutes first of all a re-statement of a brilliant work by 
Léon Bloy published in 1892: Le Salut par les Fuifs. Sixty years ago 
no one, with the exception of Vladimir Soloviov, maintained with so 
much force, in the face of anti-Semites and rationalists, the authen- 
ticity of the Mystery of Israel. But the outspoken views of the 
Roman Catholic polemist required to be re-stated, and Mgr Journet 
has done so in the most excellent fashion in his book. Has he at the 
same time, as he believed, produced a work of a general character on 
the ‘destinies of Israel’? One hesitates to think so: the author’s many 
daring statements belong in a traditional framework in which no 
attack is made on the roots of the pseudo-theology which has 
— the arteries of Christian thought on the subject of the 

ews. 


A little book, written by four French theologians of Lyons, but 
published—and with reason—in Switzerland, established in 1942 
the intimate relation between Christianity and Judaism in the face of 
pagan and racial persecution and recalled very strongly the biblical 
teaching on Israel. Now, these theologians have been, in other 
spheres, among the best workers for the revival in French Catholicism 
of an interest, scientific and spiritual, in the Scriptures and in the 
patristic tradition in the widest sense. And it is a professor of 
patristics at the Institut Catholique de Paris, Fr Daniélou, who insists, 


2 The lish text is contained in Ransoming the Time, chapter 7. In French, 
in Raison et Raisons, Paris: Egloff, 1948, ch. 9. 
* Jacques Maritain, Raison et Raisons, ch. 10. This paper appeared first in the 
magazine Jewish Frontier, of New York, Aug. 1944. 
Mgr Charles Journet. Paris: Egloff. Pelbours (Suisse): Librairie de |’Univer- 


ité, 1945. 
‘ Toraél et la foi chrétienne: H. de Lubac: Un nouveau ‘front’ religieux; J. Chaine: 
Révélation de Dieu en Israél; L. Richard: Israél et le Christ; J. Bonsirven: Le 
Mystere d’Israél. Fribourg (Suisse): Librairie de |’Université, 1942, 170 pp. Fr 
de Lubac’s study has been reprinted in Affrontements mystiques (ed. du Témoignage 
Chrétien, 100 rue de Richelieu, Paris. 1950). 
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in an excellent little book,’ on the missions and the Parousia. Rarely 
have more closely reasoned pages been written on the eschatological 
character of missions and on their intimate relationship with the 
Mystery of Israel. The link between the destiny of Israel—its present 
fall and its final reintegration—and the vocation of the Gentiles 
between the first and the second coming of Christ, that is the crux 
of a vigorously presented argument which has chosen for its text 
these words from II Timothy 4:8: ‘. . . qui diligunt adventum eius’. 
* ¢ * 

About a hundred years ago a converted Jew founded in France an 
Order which was to devote itself to prayer and to action for the 
conversion of Israel: Notre-Dame de Sion. This Order is to-day one 
of the essential elements in Roman Catholic research well beyond 
France or Belgium. It publishes an excellent p ppm Cahiers 
Sioniens, which cannot be too strongly recommended to all those who, 
near or far, are concerned with the relations between Christians and 
Jews.? Under the direction of Fr Paul Démann, the journal engages, 
in addition to assembling information, in theological research the 
main lines of which deserve attention. 

Fr Démann combines with his extreme and legitimate care to be 
rooted in the Roman Catholic tradition a boldness and a clarity of 
thought which are all the more indispensable in that few problems 
have been so thoroughly invaded by routine and commonplace 
thinking than that of the relations between Israel and the Church. 
If, unfortunately, he has not yet published the writing on which he is 
at work, it is still possible to discern, thanks to the magazine articles 
which he has published, the main lines of a theology of Israel. 
Profoundly distrustful of any even unintentional syncretism, but also 
firmly convinced of the ‘fundamental identity’ of the Jewish faith 
and the Christian faith, he has endeavoured to define the specific 
character of their structure. Would it equally be a matter of two 
fidelities?? Fr Démann maintains that, since the Old Testament is 
common to Israel and to the Church, the latter cannot but underline 
in what Israel is faithful and in what it is at the same time unfaithful 
to this Old ‘Testament: was there not, from the time of the Prophets, 
a ‘static’ fidelity, even though many a time capable in history of a 
religious revival and enrichment, and another, ‘dynamic’ fidelity, 
the two coming face to face at the Incarnation and parting dramatic- 
ally, not at Calvary, but, later on, to accuse each other, on the subject 


1 Jean Daniélou: le Mystére du Salut des Nations (especially chapter 5), 150 pp. 
Editions du Seuil, 27 rue Jacob, Paris 6¢, 1946. 

® Cahiers Sioniens, published quarterly, 68 rue N-D des Champs, Paris 6¢. 
1000 F, fr. or $3. / ‘ 

® Paul Démann: ‘Foi juive et foi chrétienne,’ Cahiers Sioniens, June 1952; 
Paul Démann, ‘Fidélité et infidélité en Israel’, Cahters Sioniens, Aug. 1949; Edmond 
Fleg, the great Jewish poet whose eightieth birthday was recently celebrated, 
‘Fidélité dlsraél’, and Paul Démann: ‘Quelques remarques sur la Fidélité d’Israél’, 
Cahiers Sioniens, Mar. 1950. 
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of the Law, as they continued their opposition in the course of 
history, while remaining mysteriously bound together in the 
reciprocity embodied in the system of salvation, which makes 
ready for one single fidelity in response to the very fidelity of God 
Himself? 

Attentive to Protestant thinking, Fr Démann is explicit (referring 
to Dr Karl Barth, whom he approaches with sympathy), on 
the dialectic relationship between Israel and the Church;! his 
conception of it gives a more active réle to historic evolution; and 
he fears that Dr Barth’s views integrate too exactly certain tradi- 
tional and Augustinian concepts on the fall of Israel, to the 
detriment of the fullness of Pauline thought in the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

Each time that he quotes the Reformed theologian, Fr Démann 
makes a point of paying public tribute to him. For the theology of the 
Editor of Cahiers Sioniens is essentially oecumenical, as is proved by 
an article to which attention is particularly directed here.? Havin 
established, according to the Scriptures, that the purpose o 
Abraham’s election was to reconcile men with God, and conse- 

uently nations with Israel, through the ministry of Christ, Fr 

émann emphasizes the schism provoked by the apostolic preaching 
within the people of God—Israel. From then on two dualities appear, 
related, but not at all points alike: the connexion between the Jews 
and the Gentiles; and the relation between Israel and the Church. 
These dualities, which manifest a rupture, were, therefore, a 
provisional defeat to the work of Christ; and one cannot over- 
emphasize their historical consequences. But the Epistle to the Romans 
resists a pessimistic interpretation of this defeat. It announces the 
re-integration of Israel in the perspective of the unity of the Church. 
Fr Démann is surprised that the people of Israel are so often left 
out of oecumenical prayer and study. In his view, Israel belongs 
much more to the striving for Christian unity than to the realm of 
mission, as we generally understand it. We do not insist here on the 
significance of this discussion, which would no doubt provoke more 
than one objection, though its spiritual and theological truth 
would seem to be all the more certain for being founded on the 
Scripture. 

t, then, is this Mystery of Israel? asks Fr Démann in another 
article.* It is neither a philosophy nor a meditation, more or less 
obscure, on the destiny of | Israel; it is the revelation of Israel’s election, 
of its fall, partial, provisional jae ‘useful’ to the Gentiles)—but 
above all of its reintegration. It will perhaps be thought that Fr 

1 Paul Démann: ‘Israél et Eglise, essais de dialectique’, Cahiers Sioniens, Mar. 
1950; see also ‘Une critique catholique de la pensée de Karl Barth sur Israél,’ 
in Foi et Vie, May 1951, . 270 ff. , . Hye 

* Paul Démann: ‘Is: et l’Unité de 1 ,’ Cahiers Sioniens, Mar. 1953. 

* Pau Démann: ‘Quel est le Mystére d’Israél?’ Cahiers Sioniens, 1952 (Mar.). 
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Démann puts insufficient stress on the actual fall of the Jewish 
people. But would not that be because certain misleading interpreta- 
tions of the Mystery of Israel have been admitted, more or less 
confusedly? It is so in the case of the alleged ‘cursing’ of the Jews, 
the exegetical futility of which Fr Démann has shown.! It is so, 
again, with the all-too-widely held interpretation according to which 
Jesus was thinking of the Jews alone when He cried from the Cross, 
‘Father, forgive them’.* In all these discussions Fr Démann speaks 
as a theologian first and foremost obedient to the Scriptures, which 
he approaches with the ease and the knowledge of the exegete.® It 
is not that, of set purpose, he opposes the traditional formulas; he is 
very willing to see Israel as the ‘people of witness’, provided 
that witness is not reduced to essentially negative dimensions 
a the Pauline hope of the ‘return’ of Israel is not left in the 
shade. 

A theologian, but at the same time a man of action, Fr Démann 
also tackles practical problems: the significance of the emergence of a 
State of Israel, or the struggle against anti-Semitism.® Finally, he 
has‘conducted an enquiry of, an extremely meticulous character, both 
as to its methods and as to its results, on the training which French- 
speaking Roman Catholics receive on Israel and on the Jews. 

atechisms, manuals of sacred history, missals, books of piety, 
liturgical years—between two and three thousand works have been 
taken to pieces and analyzed, and produce a conclusion that, on the 
subject of the Jews, a set routine of theological approximations and 
age-old habits of thought invade the Christian books and that the 
best are precisely those which take part in the biblical revival which 
is so noticeable in the Roman Catholic Church in France.* This 
scrupulous enquiry could obviously be carried out elsewhere than 
in the French-speaking realm, and elsewhere than in Roman 
Catholicism. If a similar effort were systematically pursued by all 
Christians, its immediate result would be to deepen Christian 
thought and prayer. 


Fr Démann is not the only contributor to Cahiers Sioniens worthy 
of provoking our thought. An essentially Roman Catholic point of 


1 Paul Démann: ‘Les Juifs sont-ils maudits?’ Cahiers Sioniens, 1948 (July). 

2 Paul Démann: ‘Pére, pardonne-leur,’ Cahiers Sioniens, 1951 (Dec.). 

* See, on this subject, Paul Démann: ‘le premier évangile est-il anti-juif?’ 

Cahiers Sioniens, 1951 (Sept.). : ied 

* Paul oandcg & Poonie Témoin,’ Cahiers Sioniens, 1950 (Dec.). _ 

5 Paul Démann, ‘La Signification de |’Etat d’Israél,’ Cahiers Sioniens, 1951 
Mar.); ‘Antisémitisme et conscience chrétienne,’ 1948 (Jan.); an examination of 
ésus et Israél—extremely careful and precise, in the January 1949 number of 
‘ahiers Sioniens. 

” * Paul Démann and Renée Bloch, la Catéchése chrétienne et le peuple de la 
Bible, 220 pp. 450 fr.; Formation liturgique et attitude chrétienne envers les Fuifs, 
64 pp. 150 fr. (éditions des Cahiers Sioniens). 
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view, which Protestants in general challenge but the lessons of which 
are not to be disdained, emphasizes the continuity of the Jewish 
tradition in which Christianity is rooted.’ An excellent study has been 
devoted to examining the meaning and the use of the words ‘Israelite’, 
‘Jew’ and ‘Hebrew’ in the Scriptures, in post-biblical Jewish litera- 
ture, in Christian antiquity and down to the modern era.? One ma’ 

also indicate a valuable issue of the journal on Abraham, Father of 
the Faithful, considered from the point of view of history, of exegesis, 
of the Christian tradition and the Christian liturgy, as well as from 
that of Jewish and Islamic traditions.* A work of the same kind, on 
Moses, is now in the press. 


French Protestants are following the Roman Catholic work with 
all the more attention for the reason that the problems concerning 
Israel readily lead to agreement on the part of Christians among 
themselves. 

The Protestant Federation of France has established a com- 
mittee which, without claiming to evangelize the Jews, is endeavourin 
to work for better relations with them. This committee has set itse 
to look for a revival of Christian thought and concern on the subject 
of Israel. It has been engaged in providing guidance to the leaders of 
the Sunday-schools, so that the atmosphere of anti-Semitism or of 
lack of understanding of the Mystery of Israel may not penetrate the 
teaching of our churches; it met with a very oes reception 
from United Bible Societies when it suggested that the headings 
of chapters 9, 10 and 11 of the Epistle to the Romans might well be 
made to accord more exactly with the promises of the inspired text: 
the change has already been made in the version of the Bible that is 
most mah distributed in the French language. At the heart of the 
Reformed Church of France the desire to integrate prayer for Israel 
into the liturgy (though without falling into the mistaken ideas of the 
somewhat condescending prayers used on Good Friday) has taken 
shape in a scheme for a liturgical service of intercession* which 
follows closely the order of worship of the Reformed Church. Here 
is the ‘confession of sins’: 


Sept.). 

* Cardinal Tisserant, Fr de Vaux, J. Starcky, J. Guillet, Fr Paul Démann: 
Fr jean Daniélou, Dom Botte, Fr de Menasce, Y. Moubarac, P. Mesnard: 
‘Abraham, Pére des Croyants’ (Cahiers Sioniens, June 1951), 300 fr.; cf. also 
beg 5 > textes liturgiques juifs sur Abraham,’ Cahiers Sioniens, 1951 (Dec.). 

* Reprints are obtainable from Foi et Vie, 139 boulevard Montparnasse, Paris 6e¢ 
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Brethren, in the presence of the Holy God, let each one of us humbly 
confess his sins: 

Oh Lord, great and dreadful God, keeping the covenant and mercy to 
them that love Thee and that keep Thy commandments, we have sinned and 
have committed iniquity, we have done wickedly and have rebelled, even 
by departing from Thy precepts and from Thy judgments (Daniel 9: 


—5 . 

: Since Thy Son prayed on the Cross for His own executioners, we pray 
Thee for ourselves who have crucified Him so often and in so many ways 
by our fuilty thoughts and words and actions. O Lord, we have offended 
against Thee further by our proud and ant opinions and by our scorn 
and our hardnesses of heart towards those who know not ips Son; we have 
wounded Thee by our readiness to share in the hatreds which the world 
fosters toward the people whom Thou didst choose to prepare the birth 
of Jesus Christ. Lord, we have not loved our neighbour as ourselves. And 

et hast Thou not still judged us, who are the most miserable of men, to 
- worthy of Thy mercy? Teach us, therefore, to respect Thy fidelity in 
me person of the Jews, to whom belong the promises of Thy faithful 


ve. 

Lord, forgive us that we do not live in charity towards the people of 
Israel. Enlighten us on the faults, the prejudices and the judgments of 
which we are guilty towards them, under whatever form they are disguised. 
Enlighten us on the spiritual pride which perpetuates our separation from 
Israel at the same time as it accentuates Christian divisions. In repentance 
and humiliation we pray Thee for the love of Thy Son to enable us, through 
the help of the Holy Spirit, to manifest in Thy Church the reconciliation 
and the peace that were won, through the Cross of Jesus Christ, between 
the Jews and the heathen. 


The ‘confession of faith’ is composed of scriptural texts, ex- 
cluding creeds which come after the realization of the schism between 
Israel and the Church. The ‘prayer of thanksgiving’ establishes the 
Church in the ‘remnant of Israel’: 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited and redeemed 
His people, and hath raised up an horn of salvation for us in the house of 
His servant David, as he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which 
have been since the world began (Luke 1: 68-70). 

Therefore we give Thee thanks, O Lord, for all Thy servants and 
witnesses in days of old, for Abraham, the father of the faithful, for 
Moses, Samuel and David, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah and all the prophets, 
for — the Baptist, the forerunner, for Mary, the Mother of God, 
for Peter and Paul, John, James and the other apostles, for Stephen, 
the first martyr, and for all the saints, martyrs and doctors of the 
Church, whether they came out of the people of Israel or from the heathen 
nations. 

We thank Thee, Thou holy one of Israel, for the Bible, Thy Word, 
for the assurances that it brings us, for the consolations that it bestows upon 





1 Confessions of faith in God, with Abraham (Genesis 24: 3), with Moses 
(Deuteronomy 33: 26 and 32: 4), with David (2 Samuel 7: 22); confession of 
faith in Jesus Christ, with John the Baptist (John 1: 36), with Andrew (John 
1: 41), with Nathaniel (John 1: 49), with Peter (Mark 8: 29), with Thomas (John 
20: 28); confession of faith in the Holy Spirit, with Job (Job 33: 4), with Ezekiel 
(Ezekiel 37: 13-14), with Paul (Galatians 4: 6), with John (1 John 4: 13). 
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us through the help of the Holy Spirit, and for the promises which reveal 
Thy faithful mercy towards Israel, and the Church which Thou hast grafted 
on to Thy people. 


We indicate, finally, the ‘prayer of intercession’: 


God of Abraham, God of Isaac and of Israel, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, united in the Cross of Thy Son, we bring to Thee our requests 
and intercessions. 

We pray Thee for the Christians who have come from Judaism, that 
they may receive the fullness of joy in our churches. Teach us to understand 
their sufferings and to share in their ministry of intercession. We p 
Thee for the Christians who are at work among the Jews. Fill them wi 
patience and love. 

(Stlence.) 


Teach us to respect Thy name, thrice-holy, in the call that Thou hast 
addressed and dost still address to the people of the Prophets and 
the Apostles. Protect the people of Israel from the physical and spiritual 
violence of the nations. Guard us, guard Thy Church universal from all 
—— to hatred or scorn in the presence of the Jews and of their 

estiny. 

Succour Israel, Thy servant, remember Thy mercy toward Abraham 
and his seed. Make Israel so thirsty for truth and so eager for Christian 
love that it will bend the knee before Thy Son, its King. Abandon not Thy 
people, because of Thy great name, since Thou hast resolved to make of 
them Thy eo Keep us also from sinning against Thee by ceasing to 
pray for Israel. Enable us to see the breaking down of the wall which 
separates the people of Israel from the other nations; may all those who 
confess Thy holy Name seek and find each other in Thee as brothers, so 
that there may be but one flock and one shepherd. We do not ask Thee 
to make the Jews like us, but we ask Thee to convert them to their Saviour, 
and ourselves as well, so that they may take part in the redemption offered 
in Christ by Thee. As Abraham answered Phy promise with the ‘yes’ of 
faith, and as Mary pronounced the ‘yes’ of obedience before the angel 
of the annunciation, so may all the Jews say freely ‘yes’ to Jesus, their 


Lord 
( Silence.) 

Increase our faith, pour out Thy Spirit upon us, so that we may know 
how to pray to Thee, O Shepherd of Israel. Enlighten and renew in the 
people of the promise the expectation of the Messiah; inspire and renew 
Christian hope in our hearts; hasten the glorious re of Jesus Christ 
who comes to judge the quick and the dead; wesc «aM the joy of the 
Church because of the resurrection of the body and of the final seg Bd 
Thy Son over death; grant us the fullness and the unity that Thou t 
promised through the entry of all Israel into the Church of the Jews and 
of the Gentiles; increase in us the love of Christ so that, through the know- 
ledge of Thy word and the cmmnpte of a holy life, we may remind the people 
of the ancient covenant that Thou offerest them the Grace of Thy Son 
and that Thou desirest to graft them anew on to the olive-tree of Thy 
mercy. 

Our Father .. . 


It may be helpful to indicate, finally, that Pasteur Charles 
Westphal, editor of the Reformed Church periodical, Foi et Vie, has 


issued several numbers specially intended to help the faithful to a 
better understanding, not only of the Jews, but also of the will of 
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God for Israel.1 This attempt has met on the whole with a very 
favourable response. 


The fear of writing too vague an article, and therefore one that 
is no use, may have resulted in too fastidious a presentation. It is to 
be hoped that the reader will not think so. For is it not supremely 
the vocation of the International Review of Missions to enable 
Christians separated by distance, by languages or even by their 
traditions, to become acquainted with one another’s problems and 
research, to the mutual benefit of all? 


F. Lovsky 


1 Foi et Vie, Apr. 1947: J. de Cayeux: Réflexions sur Dantisémitisme; André 
Dumas: Marx et Sartre p ABD les Fusfs; textes juifs; débats sur l’antisémitisme 
chrétien. Foi et Vie, Mar. 1948: Wilhelm Vischer: Etude biblique sur Romains 9-11; 
Jules Isaac: la masse du } posers juif a-t-elle repoussé Jésus? Reinhold Niebuhr: 
la Foi chrétienne et le probléme des races; Chroniques: Chagall; Etudes d’Histoire 
juive; Documents. Foi et Vie, Sept. 1949, is devoted to Jules Isaac’s Fésus et Isradl: 

aurice Goguel: le Procés de Jésus; F. Michaeli: Qu problemes de l’Histoire 
d@’Israél; Henri Hatzfeld: My. et Mystére d’Israél; F. Lovsky: Dimensions de 
Pantisémitisme; comments on Jésus et Israél (Fr Daniélou, Fr Démann, Ad. Meier); 
Documents. Foi et Vie, May 1951: Martin Luther: Jésus-Christ est un jutf 
de naissance (1529); Th. de Beze. Deux notes sur les Fuifs; The State of Bee in 
1951; Radio by Karl Barth on the Jewish problem. Bibliography. Foi et Vie, 
Sept. 1953: Projet de Culte liturgique d’intercesston as le peuple d’Israél; Wilhelm 
Vischer: le nouvel Etat d’Israél et la volonté de Dieu; F. Lovsky: l’U.R.S.S. et 
Pantisémitisme; The State of Israel in the middle of 1953; Documents. (Foi et Vie, 
139 boulevard Montparnasse, Paris, 6e. Single copy, 200 fr.) 








THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND AFRICAN 
HERITAGE 


By E. A. ASAMOA 


A STATEMENT made by the International Missionary Council 
at Willingen (1952), under the heading “The Universal Church 
in Its Local Setting’, reads as follows: 


While the Church of Christ in any place and at any time must exhibit 
the marks without which it will not be a church, it has the responsibility to 
exhibit them in a distinctive way, incorporating into the service of Christ 
whatever heritage of cultural values it may have been given by God’s grace. 
This is not being ‘rooted in the soil’ but related to the soil. The Church 
can only be rooted in Christ. But the eternal Gospel must be so presented 
to men and women that its contemporary and compelling relevance is 
recognized. It cannot be so recognized as long as it appears in a foreign 
guise, imitating and reproducing the characteristics of a church in some 
remote and alien land. Foreign in one sense the Church must always be; 
its citizenship is in heaven, and it is an agent of transformation. Despite 
the dangers of identification with this world, we urge that foreignness in the 
more earthly sense of the word is something to be outgrown with all possible 
speed. Churches should take a positive yet critical attitude to the national 
cultures. . . . We believe that churches have the right and duty to make 
captive to Christ such elements of these cultures as can serve as vehicles of 
Christian truth... . There are . . . situations in which churches have 
the duty to sever themselves completely from those elements in cultures 
which are directly antagonistic to the Christian faith, but this severance can 
never be a permanent solution. 


Such statements are apt to pass unnoticed when the heat and 
fervour of oecumenical discussions are over. And this is especially 
true in connexion with Africa, which has for a long time been 

ded as ‘the Dark Continent’ and therefore a land with no 
ture worthy of consideration. But the fact that more than four 
centuries of European contact have not succeeded in changing 
Africans into Europeans, and that more than a century of Christian 
impact has not succeeded in dissolving the problem of the ‘conflict’ 
between Christianity and African ways of life, shows that the 
Willingen statement cannot be disregarded in Africa. 

In the Gold Coast, there are clear signs that the problem is there 
and has to be faced. Within the last few years the Christian Council 
has been seeking for solutions to the problems of witchcraft and the 
Tigare cult, and now it is occupied with the question of libation. 
This step has been taken not out of sheer curiosity to investigate the 
mysterious, but because it has been realized that even converted and 
inveterate Christians are often under the strong influence of such 
293 
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beliefs. Let me quote, again, a report presented to the I.M.C. 

meeting at Willingen by a former Africa missionary who, incident- 

ally, gave many years of service in this country. He was speaking on 
rican heritage and Christianity, and among other things he said: 


Most Christians [i.e. African Christians], it is suggested, live on two 
unreconciled levels. They are members of a church, associated all too often 
in their mind with benefits and discipline rather than with loyalties and 
fellowship. As such they subscribe to a statement of faith. But below the 
system of conscious beliefs are deeply embedded traditions and customs 
implying quite a different interpretation of the universe and the world of 
spirit from the Christian interpretation. In the crises of life—birth, marriage, 

ath—the ‘customary’ matters more than the Christian; the Church is at 
those great moments an alien thing. This is true even of those younger 
ple who have forgotten or have never known clearly what their fore- 
athers believed; there is some inheritance in their minds, some fear of 
vague unknown forces of evil, some residual belief in magic, which makes 
them easy converts to some new fetish with a big following, even if they are 
well-educated Christians. 


The purpose of this paper is to examine this lexing question 
of the conics between Piristian beliefs and Afticah eee ig First 
we must consider what is meant by African heritage and then seek 
to define the Church’s attitude towards it. It must be made clear 
from the outset that reference will necessarily be confined to the 
Gold Coast and for the most part to the Akan tribe, which forms the 
bulk of the population of this country, and to which the writer 
himself belongs. 


THe Scope OF THE AFRICAN HERITAGE 


Dr Walter Ringwald, in Die Religion der Akanstémme und das 
Problem ihrer Bekehrung,| has dealt comprehensively with the 
religious and social heritage of the Akan people. There can be no 
better presentation of the Akan heritage than is found in that book, 
the main ideas in which are outlined here. 

In the first place, as to religion: apart from Christianity, the 
Gold Coast African, like his brother Africans everywhere, lives in a 
world full of religion. His world is in reality one which is everywhere 
alive with spiritual beings who are in constant communication with 
man and who influence This life for good or evil. What is the nature 
of this religion which has come down to the people from the dim 
pre-historic past? What, in other words, is the content of that which 
constitutes the indigenous religious life of the people? 

a. The Idea of the Supreme God. It is interesting to note that 
before the white man came to Africa and before the missionaries 
ever preached the Gospel to Africans, the idea of the Supreme God 
was known to the people of this country. The Supreme God was 


1 Stuttgart: Evangelischer Missionsverlag, 1953. (Reviewed, IRM, Oct. 1953.) 
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known to be the creator of the world, and there are traditions which 
show that, according to the Akan, God began his creation on Sunday 
and finished on pape | on Saturday God created nothing, but gave 
men his law. God is called Onyankopon Kwame (‘Almighty Saturda "\. 
J. G. Christaller wrote as follows in his Dictionary of the Akan 
Language: 

According to native tradition, Omyame (God) was in ancient times 
worshipped by all the Tshi tribes; but in the course of the centuries this 
cult was superseded by that of the asamanfo and the abosom, and in our 
days the i ssinan oil Gieaiaens pens dn eoliaioun, waned or eoalél Ui af 
people is quite insi t. 

Many Twi proverbs show not only that God was known, but also 
that his wisdom and power were greatly acknowledged. For instance: 


Asase trew, na Onyame ne ; 

“The Earth is large but God i greater 

nipa nyinaa ye mma, obi nye asase ba 

(‘All men are God’s children, no one is the child of the Earth’) 


Onyame nkrabea nni kwatibea 
‘Destiny ordained by God cannot be avoided’) 
ma wo oyare a, oma wo ano aduru. 

( God gives you disease, He gives you also the cure.) 

b. Asase Yaa (‘Mother-Earth’). Dr Ringwald confirms in his 
book that, in addition to God the Almighty who is God of the 
Heavens, the Akans know and worship the goddess of the Earth, 
who is a kind of complement to the God of the Heavens. The native 
name of this dess, Asase Yaa, shows that she is specially con- 
nected with Thursday, the fifth day of the week. She has particular 
influence on agriculture, and fertility is directly attributed to her. 
She is the mediator between God and man. 

c. Abosom—Lesser Gods. By far the most influential and signi- 
ficant factor in the religious life of the Akan, however, is not the 
worship of Onyame or Asase Yaa, but the worship of lesser spirits 
known by the name of Abosom. These are nature-spirits whose 
abodes are in trees, mountains, rivers. 

According to the Akans, abosom were created by God. They are 
dependent on God; they are mediators, not the originators of the 

that come to men from the supernatural world. 

t is significant to note that the s consider the nature-spirits 
not as opposed to God, but as his servants. The nature-spirits are 
worshipped because God is too far away from man to influence him 
directly, and therefore he must reign through them. 

The nature-spirits are of three grades: state gods, family gods or 
clan gods and gods of the medicine-man. They are not omnipresent, 
but they can move about quickly, like the wind, and can be called 
upon to cross distances in order to exercise their power. Some of the 
most famous abosom in the Gold Coast are associated with a lake, 

rivers, mountains and forests. 
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The nature-gods are worshipped through priests and sooth- 
sayers, who are responsible for the rituals that are associated with 
the offerings and with the transmission of m from the gods. 
The priests and the soothsayers work together. The state of ecstasy 
with which the soothsayers (akomfo) are associated is perhaps the 
most remarkable phenomenon in the ritual. 

d. Asamanfo—Ancestral Spirits. Another very strong feature of 
the Akan religious life is the people’s attitude towards the spirits of 
their dead ancestors. To understand this attitude, we must keep in 
mind the fact that the African conception of ‘soul’ is different from 
the modern European conception. The soul—Okra—is a super- 
sensible entity which is distinct from the body. It is pre-existent and 
takes its abode in the body at the time when the child is conceived. 
When a person dies, the soul leaves the body again and goes to the 
land of the dead. From there it can have communion with the 
living. Sometimes the soul of a dead person can be born again into 
the world and into the same family a short time after it has left the 
body of the dead person. Souls of dead men often manifest them- 
selves as ‘ghosts’. 

Communion with ancestral spirits generally takes place through 
offering accompanied by prayer on the part of the living members of 
the family. Messages from the ancestral spirits are often delivered 
through or visions and sometimes through mediums (akomfo). 
Ancestral spirits of national or tribal importance are generally 
associated with national or tribal stools. Special days in the year are 
dedicated to communion with these spirits, and festivals are 
usually associated with this factor of communion with the ancestral 
spirits. 

e. Witchcraft and Magic: Belief in witchcraft is very common 
among the Akans. Certain persons are believed to possess secret 
powers by which their souls can leave their bodies, especially at 
night, and get in touch with other persons to do them harm. Apart 
from witchcraft, moreover, there are other ways by which super- 
natural powers are exercised. All these methods may be conveniently 
grouped « under the term ‘magic’. But magic and religion are so 
closely interwoven that it is usually impossible to separate them. 
Magic may be defined as a form of ritual, by which supernatural 
powers, which form the contents of religion, are invoked to operate 
in the natural world. 

We turn, secondly, to social life and customs: 

a. The Akan kinship system: Undoubtedly, the basic factor which 
determines all other characteristics of African social life is the 
system of kinship, which is fundamentally different from the kinship 
system of Europeans. In Europe, when a man speaks of his ‘family’ 
he usually means his wife and children. When an African (Akan) 
does so, he means something which is wider in scope and somewhat 
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different in composition. The African family system is based on the 
conception of what is known as ‘unity of the linea up’, by 
which is meant that members of more than one individual family, in 
the European sense, are grouped together as the basic unit. A 
lineage consists of a group of males and females who trace their 
descent from a common ancestor. It comprises as many generations 
as the genealogical subdivisions from the ancestor to the youngest 
line allows. The whole lineage forms the ‘family’. Any two individuals 
on the same generation line are ‘brothers’ (and/or ‘sisters’), however 
great the disparity in that age may be. These would refer to the next 
generation > anes. them as ‘fathers’ (and/or ‘mothers’). In the same 
way, the next generation below them would be referred to as ‘sons’ 
(and/or ‘daughters’), and the second generation below them as 
grand-children’. Thus when an African speaks of his ‘brother’, he 
may mean his own father’s son, his brother’s son, his grandfather’s 
son’s son, and so on. It should, moreover, be noted that the family 
system is basically a matter of blood relationship, and does not 
strictly speaking include a man’s wife or even sometimes his own 
children. The wife belongs to the ‘family’ with which she is connected 
by blood, and not that with which she is connected by marriage. 
Closely connected with the kinship system are the peculiar 
features of descent, succession and inheritance. Whereas in Europe 
everybody traces his descent through his father, in Africa descent 
may be traced either through the father or the mother, or sometimes 
through both. Among the Akans descent is usually traced through 
the mother. In the same way, the rules of succession and inheritance 
are either through the father or the mother, according to the custom 
of the particular tribe of which one is a member. One remarkable out- 
come of this complicated system of kinship is that nobody is entirely 
alone or without care. There is also always a sense of solidarity and 
neighbourliness which extends far beyond one’s immediate circle. 
S. Marriage: Matrimonial union follows certain established 
rites which must be strictly adhered to. There is first the custom of 
‘knocking at the door’, by which the prospective husband introduces 


himself to the family of the woman who is to become his wife. This | 


is followed by the ceremony of ‘begging for the hand of the bride. 
And then, finally, comes the rite of confirming the contract, which 
is known as ‘securing the head wine’ and which usually consists of 
the giving of bridal money to the girl’s family. Polygamy is a common 
practice. As a rule, a man marries two women, and it is generally 
chiefs and wealthy men who marry more than two. In practice, 
however, though polygamy is quite a legitimate form of marriage, 
the majority of men marry only one wife. ‘ 

c. Tribal Festivals. The two important tribal festivals of the 
Akans are the Adae and Odwira. Adae is held throughout the year 
in regular cycles of time. The greater Adae, which is held on Sundera, 
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comes every six weeks; and the lesser Adae, which falls on Wednes- 
days, follows the greater one after every three weeks. This festival 
is connected with the ancestral cult and is a means of renewing the 
communion between the living and the dead. Offering is made to the 
ancestral spirits and their blessing is invoked. Odwira is the principal 
festival of the year. It is the yam festival and is also associated with 
the ancestral cult. The principal feature of it is the purification rite. 
The ancestral stools are washed in streams. Then the stools, the 
Chief and the people are purified. The newly harvested yams are 
then cooked and eaten after a part of them has been offered to the 
ancestral spirits. 

In the third place, we have to remember that in dealing with 
matters of African heritage we must distinguish between the pattern 
of life in which the people find themselves and the ideas of faith 
which they hold in that pattern of life. Broadly speaking, what has 
been described under the religious heritage constitutes what we 
would call the ideas of faith, while the heritage of social life and 
customs constitutes what we might call the pattern or system of life. 
Kinship, the marriage tie and the seasonal cycles of tribal festivities 
are more or less life-patterns or structures. 


THE CHURCH’s ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE AFRICAN HERITAGE 


The question as to the Church’s attitude towards the African 
heritage is ambiguous. It can be understood, in the first place, as 
meaning the kind of attitude which the Church has usually adopted 
towards this heritage. But it can also be understood to mean the kind 
of attitude which the Church should adopt towards this heritage. 
The matter is treated here from both angles. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Church’s attitude towards 
African beliefs has generally been one of negation, a denial of the 
validity of those beliefs. For example, the Gold Coast Christian 
Council pamphlet on witchcraft published some years ago took the 
position that witchcraft was not a reality but only a psychological 
delusion. — the Christian Council report on Tigare took the 
standpoint that the whole affair was a trick. The word ‘superstition’ 
has come to mean in the church dictionary a ‘belief in something that 
does not exist’. 

Anybody who knows African Christians intimately will know 
that no amount of denial on the part of the Church will expel belief 
in supernatural powers from the minds of the African people. What 
often happens as a result of such denunciation is that a state of 
conflict is created in the mind of the Christian, and he becomes a 
hypocrite who in official church circles pretends to give the impres- 
sion that he does not believe in these things, while in his own private 
life he resorts to practices which are the results of such beliefs. 
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It is important to mark two points in this connexion. The first 
is that what is generally assumed by the Church to be the Christian 
point of view is not really so. The denial of the existence of super- 
natural beings or supernatural powers is not found in the Bible. Te ie 
something adopted from the European scientific outlook. The Church 
has become in this res the handmaid of science; and when church 
leaders speak in denial of witchcraft or abosom, they do so as men of 
culture rather than as Christians. 

The second point to note is that Africans’ belief in super- 
natural phenomena is not the result of sheer imagination but rather 
the outcome of direct psychical experience in the supersensible 
world. While this experience is no longer first-hand, it is nevertheless 
true that the beliefs that are maintained to-day have come out of 
what used to be a first-hand experience. The African in this way 
‘lives’, as Fr D. W. T. Shropshire testifies (in The Church and 
Primitive Peoples),+ ‘in a world of mysterious forces, natural and 
supernatural, and that his ideas of oes are very different from 
those of a literary culture’, The Church, unfortunately, has tended 
to look on African beliefs not with the impartial eye of a neutral 
observer, but with that of a western man whose scientific form of 
civilization has cut him off from the experience of the primitive 
man. 
When we come to the social structure—i.e. the pattern of life— 
we find the same kind of misunderstanding. Take, for example, the 
question of the kinship system, with which the whole chain of 
economic and political organizations is linked. Unfortunately, one 
of the effects of evangelization has been to disintegrate these various 
aspects of African life, without finding a substitute for them. In 
our African churches Christians are generally forbidden to take 
part in their tribal festivities. A Christian can hardly become the 
chief of his tribe without forfeiting the right to partake of the Holy 
Sacrament. The system of succession and inheritance is shaken, 
especially among the tribes with the matrilineal system of kinship; 
for church regulations require Christians to adopt the right of 
inheriting from their fathers, even though all the other members of 
the family group may inherit on the maternal side. This has inevit- 
ably led to much conflict. But it may be asked if the origin of this 
regulation is inherent in Christianity itself or whether, as seems to 
be the case, the regulation has come about because those who brought 
us the Christian religion happened themselves to practise this system 
of direct paternal succession and inheritance. 

The confusing and demoralizing effect of this clash of systems is 
reflected in the talk which was given by Mr Ollennu on the occasion 
of the Gold Coast Christian Council conference two or three years 
ago under the theme: “Tribe, Town and Church’. He referred, in 

2 London: S.P.C.K. 1938. 
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his rather cautiously worded speech, to secret agencies which ‘are 

working against the interest of the Church’, and mentioned as one 

of the internal agencies ‘the fact that the churches forbid adherents 

to have anything to do with traditional ceremonies’. This, he said, 

roduces one of two effects: it may make the Christian insincere in 
is belief or it may undermine his indigenous institutions. 

We take, again, the example of polygamy. European churchmen 
are apt to look down with horror on this form of marriage and to 

ronounce harsh judgment upon it. It is quite natural that, having 
boon born and becugheun in countries where monogamy is the rule, 
such people could only think of marriage as a bond etiveteh one 
man and one woman. But the issues are complicated by the fact that 
Euro Christians generally try to justify monogamy as the right 
standard, not on the basis of their own custom and tradition, but on 
the basis of Christianity. The question which arises is whether 
polygamy as a pattern of life is essentially anti-Christian and, if so, 
wherein consists its anti-Christian nature? 

It is a controversial question whether the New Testament has 
anything to say against polygamy as such, even by implication. That 
the New Testament does not issue injunctions about particular 

atterns of life which Christians are called upon to adopt shows 
indeed the uniqueness and universality of the Christian religion, 
and is in accord with the spirit of Christianity, which is ‘life’ and not 
‘form’. Mere form, whether monogamy or polygamy, can be ‘dead’. 
Inspired by the spirit of Christ, the form, whather of monogamy or 
of polygamy, can ‘live’. The form need not change in order to live. 

Dr Ringwald, in the book to which reference has already been 
made, expresses some very important views about the social life of 
the Akans. He points out that the life of the individual ‘is fully 
bound up with the communal life of those with whom he has been 
born into the family (abusua)’; that ‘the ties with one’s family relations 
are indissoluble’ and that ‘the communal life is built up on a religio- 
magical basis’. The conclusion is that if you break up the social 
structure of the individual, you destroy his roots and he dries u 
spiritually. Yet it seems this is what the Church has been doing all 
the time. African Christians are sociologically wretched beings with 
a divided personality that is neither here nor there. 

What, we may ask, can be the solution to the problem? What, in 
other words, should be the Church’s attitude towards African religious 
and social heritage? There is obviously no clear-cut way by which 
to approach it. This is true especially in view of the fact that we are 
dealing with people whose ideas are in the main heathenish. And 
here it must be made clear that we are not advocating any form of 
syncretism, in the sense of issuing a licence for the worship of both 
Jehovah and Baalim. What we would like to suggest is a new way of 
approach, which begins with a re-examination of our own outlook 
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and a desire to make new ventures into the field of spiritual research; 
for it is only by understanding the malady that we can cure it. 

European missionaries should, in the first place, acknowledge 
that there is a section of the African ‘mind’ which they have not yet 
been able to penetrate—or rather, that there is a sphere of the 
African soul-world which they have not yet been able to enter. To 
be able to do so would mean coming out of the citadels of their own 
religious heritage and prejudices and taking a venture into wide, 
unexplored fields of knowledge. 

A second suggestion, which is closely tied up with the first, is 
that the religious beliefs and practices of African communities, such 
as those described above, should make us take the world of spirits 
seriously. Without making any judgment as to whether it is good 
for Africans to worship nature-spirits or to have communion 
with ancestral spirits, we should be able to acknowledge that the 
spiritual world in which the African believes is a reality. Africans 
raise the challenge that beyond visible nature—the nature of natural 
science—there are invisible beings who are closely associated with 
a one puns can influence _ for good or evil. : a 

irdly, having recognized the reality of the world of spirits, the 
practical step is eae the African Christian that real power is not 
in the hands of these spirits but in the hands of Jesus Christ. The 
important thing is not that Ti does not exist, but that the power 
of Christ is far greater than Tigare. It would be unrealistic to tell 
the African Christian that there is no witchcraft, or that it is the 
creation of man’s mind: the positive and constructive fact is that 
witchcraft is real, but that Christ has come to save men also from 
witchcraft. 

And finally, we should adopt a new approach to the social nosing 
of the African. What is needed is not the destruction of the old 
forms, but to fill them with new contents. There is no country in the 
world which can claim that its national customs and festivities were 
originally Christian. What has happened is that, in the course of 
centuries, Christian contents have been put into what originally 
were pagan customs in the countries which have now adopted 
Christianity. Adae and Odwira are connected with ancestral worship, 
but they also mark a rhythm of season with which the souls of the 

le are closely bound up. To destroy the rhythm would be to 
undermine the health of the soul-life of the people. What is needed 
is to transform the p contents with Christian ideas. In the same 
way, you cannot prohibit African drumming or dancing without 
disturbing the soul’s life. But you can give a new outlook and 
content to drumming and dancing through Christian influence. As 
for polygamy, it should not, in the writer’s opinion, occupy the 
central place in the church regulations which it has hitherto held. 
A resolution was adopted on the subject a few years ago by the 
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Pastors’ Conference in Switzerland, which pointed out that some 
latitude of liberal consideration should be given to the matter. The 
problem, if it is a problem, must be left to solve itself, with the 
rapidly changing economic and social conditions in Africa. But 
even if it were granted that poly amy is the result of sinful inclina- 
tions, it is surely wrong for the Church to compel a willing catechu- 
men to produce the fruits of a new life before he has had the oppor- 
tunity to come under the influence of that which produces it. ‘To do 
so is to put an interpretation on the Christian life which contradicts 
its very essence. 
To quote, in conclusion, the Willingen Report once more: 


There are situations in which churches have the duty to sever themselves 
completely from those elements in cultures which are directly antagonistic 
to the Christian faith. But this severance can never be a permanent solution. 
The churches have to return to the task and seek to fill cultural forms with 
Christian substance; to transform, under the power and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, the ideas, practices and traditions of the people, so that the 
Christian message may ome an integral part of the life and experience 
of the people. 


E. A. ASAMOA 








RURAL MISSIONARY WORK IN THE 
ARABIC-SPEAKING AREAS 


By S. NEALE ALTER 
> really effective rural work is basically an educational process, , 





That does not mean that rural work should be confined to an 
institution such as an agricultural high-school or college, with school 
buildings, desks, text-books and formal classes. But, both in philo- 
sophy and in practice, rural work postulates the educational pro- 
cesses and techniques, such as demonstrations on how to prune a 
fruit tree or how to care for poultry. Such education aims at teachin: 
the basic principles of modern science, of improving the tools an 
methods of agriculture, at understanding the importance of health 
and hygiene and at yy bye ways and means to improve family 
housing and nutrition. It includes an emphasis upon the value 
of rural indigenous culture and should help the rural people to gain 
a vision of significant spiritual values. 

For convenience these processes may be divided into three 
categories, although they form part of one complete pattern. These 
are the techniques of learning, the material and physical environ- 
ment, such as the methods of agriculture, tools, housing, sanitation, 
and finally the non-material or spiritual element. The latter is 
concerned with the more difficult and complicated aspects, but it is 
the most important of all because it constitutes the reason for the 
other two categories. An experienced, practically-minded rural 
philosopher once described this side of the educational process as 
putting culture into agriculture’. 

Let us consider each of these three phases in turn and then 
proceed to the implications. 

1. The techniques of learning new and better ways of rural 
living relate themselves to three practical aspects: 

In order to be really effective as a learner, one should (in the 
twentieth century) be able to read and write his own language and, 
even more important, be able to use this ability in a practical way. 
In actual fact much illiteracy still prevails among the rural people of 
the Arabic-speaking countries. Written Arabic is a very difficult 
language and there are still many persons, particularly in the villages, 
who have never even begun to learn it. Still others, though they may 
have enough rudimentary training to ‘get by’ in actual reading, do 
not in fact read, since they do not have reading material in simple 
enough Arabic or of sufficient interest to hold their attention. 
Consequently most of the rural people in the Near East belong at 
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present to a ‘conversational culture’ rather than to a ‘reading culture’. 

The second essential of learning is a basic knowledge of modern 
science in its most elementary form. This can be given in many ways, 
by demonstration, posters, visual-aid projection, simple conversa- 
tional lectures or in simple printed Arabic. For instance, in a certain 
rural area the peasants still believe that malaria comes from eating 
too much water-melon and then walking in the hot sun. This they 
believe is an actual case of cause and effect, based on experience and 
observation. The element of truth is that malarial attacks often 
follow upon exhaustion; but the simplest knowledge of modern 
science would make them question further in their search for cause 
and effect. In another area the very destructive periodical plagues of 
woolly aphids are attributed to alternating warm showers and sun- 
shine. Therefore, since the aphids are caused by weather conditions, 
they must be accepted as fate, as something which cannot be 
controlled. 

The third essential is to have available the technological facilities 
for rural education. Some Arabic-speaking countries of the Near 
East are much more advanced than others in the availability of such 
facilities. For example, Palestine, under the British Mandate, had 
excellent facilities for rural technical demonstrations. At that time 
any worker in a rural area could arrange for a government agricultural 
agent to make any particular demonstration that was needed, for 
example, on the control of aphids. To have a verbal debate with a 
village ‘wise man’, in which one seeks to show that his theory of the 
cause of malaria is wrong, may result in little more than needlessly 
making an enemy of one of the more forceful villagers. On the other 
hand a movie-strip film or set of slides, showing the scientific facts 
about malaria, es no enemies and goes much further in convinc- 
ing the people than a heated negative debate. Literature of the right 
type wilh get eople reading more quickly than a lecture on the value 
of reading. tt has been unfortunate that so few of the necessary 
facilities for rural work have been available in the Near East—for this 
reason rural work in India and Pakistan has been easier than in the 
Arabic-speaking countries, because more facilities have been found 
there. In this matter of available facilities, however, there are always 
three stages. First, there is a crying need for such facilities, but 
almost nothing is available. This gap creates a demand and the 
demand creates a partial supply. But at this second stage there is a 
lag in the use of the facilities provided. The rural people are so 
accustomed to excusing themselves by saying that they have ‘no 
straw to make bricks’ that they are still asleep when the straw 
becomes available. Egypt is at present rapidly becoming possessed 
of excellent materials, but has not yet reached the stage of making 
full use of the facilities available. The third stage is the ideal, when 
there would be abundant facilities and materials which would be 
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used to the fullest capacity. But no country in the world has yet 
reached this ideal. 

2. We consider next the material and physical environment. In 
all good rural work there must be a real concern for the physical and 
material environment. This is sometimes so obvious sok sO pressing 
that it may seem to take precedence over the first and third aspects, 
(the educational facilities and the non-material or spiritual emphasis), 

ut there will never be an indigenous self-supporting church if its 
members are physically starving; there will never be happy, healthy 
children if their physical environment is such as to be one a om for 
from six to nine months of the year, to severe endemic malaria. A 
‘veodiog culture’ can never be created if no suitable literature is 
available or if the people are too poor to buy it. 

Many examples of rural missionary work can be quoted to 
illustrate the importance of the improvement of the physical environ- 
ment. One such example is that of a ee, development in 
Souboura, Syria, during the years 1934-1939. This project had 
fourteen objectives, some of which could not be realized owing to 
the outbreak of the second world war. Since this p © was 
fairly simple and practical it is worth while to quote briefly from it: 
mC) ae carry meng men’s a a we on the yy se method. 

project in 1934 only three men in village 
of 2500 persons could read. By 1939 over fifty men had studied in 
this vi adult-school and could read and write. 

(6) To send one person to the mission hospital in Tripoli, 
Lebanon, for simple training, including the treatment of malaria and 
eye-diseases. This did not prove practical, so one of the teachers 
spent his week-ends in a doctor’s office in Hama. He was then 
apres with the correctly mixed medicines for eye-treatment and 
with quinine for malaria; and by this method these diseases were 


y , 

(c) The equivalent of what is now known (by Unesco and others) 
as fundamental education. This was an education for boys in simple 
agriculture, animal husbandry, poultry, This was only a partial 
success up till 1939 and only speculation could tell what might have 
dev later if the war had not prevented any further work. 

(d) Improvement in culated methoda by the introduction of 
an improved breaker-furrow plough which we devised ourselves. 
This was not a success, owing to the fact that the draft was too much 
for the available farm animals. The second type of plough (which 
we are now pong in the Jibrail Extension work), with an eight 
horse-power diesel German tractor, is proving most successful. 

@ A road-building project as a demonstration was quite success- 
ful. A swampy piece of road was drained and surfaced. Later other 
villages ip onli copy this, until the Government undertook this 
work and voluntary efforts became superfluous. 
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({) Modern sanitary toilets with septic tanks were built for the 
school, but since they were also used by the villagers, the problem 
of keeping them clean was very difficult. 

(g) Constructing a public park on land belonging to the village 
common land. This did not succeed at the time, and now the land 
‘set aside’ for the park is ‘owned’ and farmed by one of the village 
strong men. 

(h4) To open a second village-sponsored school for girls, with 
simple academics and in addition cooking, sewing, child develop- 
ment, health, rural culture, including folk music, and some indigen- 
ous industry, such as cheese-making or basketry. A small beginnin 
of this school was made, but events subsequent to 1939 prevente 
any real development. 

(i) The plan to construct a model house (not a school building) 
to serve as a home for the Girls’ School did not materialize. 

(j) A plan to arrange for the teachers to have vacations by turn 
for observation in other schools (the school at Souboura was a 
twelve-months’ school with a special summer programme). This 
plan was very successful, but the ee had to meet all the expenses. 

(k) The summer programme a special ‘folk school’ emphasis, 
with more music and games, and a work project, such as making a 
park or a public garden. This was only partially successful, since 
during the summer the older students were busy in the fields and 
most of the remaining students were too young for a ‘work project’. 

A dry-farming agricultural experiment was tried each year, 
but failed for lack of equipment. 

(m) Life example and personal visits, together with small 
informal groups at the conversational level, were used, rather than 
the method of the public meeting, as the method of presenting the 
principles of Christianity. 

(n) The use of a local lending library was extremely effective, 
and several of the villagers really developed the reading habit. 
This lending library is still in operation, but is in need of new 

ks 


The reason for listing here so many of the practical details of this 
‘pre-war’ project is because of their value in the light of the inter- 
vening fifteen years. Much of the experience of the Souboura project 
has been adapted and used in the planning and operation of the 
Jibrail Rural Fellowship Centre which was opened in north Lebanon 
in 1944. In this project the underlying aim is to present the threefold 
approach (already mentioned in this paper) to rural missionary work. 

his is being carried out in the Jibrail Rural Fellowship Centre, 

through the two schools for fundamental education for ‘teen-age’ 

boys and girls, through the area and community extension work and 

through he leadership training programme. There are a few other 

examples of rural missionary projects in the Near East, among them 
ai 
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the rural centre maintained by the Assiut College of the United 
Presbyterian mission in Egypt. 
t is — ee in such a — work 
rogramme, with its old aspect of techniques of learning, 
Lepeovedent of the material and physical environment and the a 
material and spiritual side? We need to be fully aware of the signific- 
ance of the unrest of body, mind and spirit which is characteristic 
of the present in the Near East. As workers in rural mission 
rojects we should make the fullest use of the two most powerful 
actors in this area of the Near East—namely, the intense desire for 
national independence and the sensitiveness to recognition by other 
national Powers, and the earnest longing of the spiritually discerning, 
among both Christians and non-Christians, to bring about economic, 
intellectual, social, cultural and spiritual changes among the rural 
people. We need to make it clear that in the work of rural missions 
we have the greatest faith in the spiritual significance of socio- 
economic improvements and successes. We count among our best 
results the leavening influence of the spirit of Jesus in the everyday 
life of the villagers and communities with whom we are working. 
This seems to us the interpretation that rural missionary projects 
can give to the ‘more abundant life’ which Jesus came to bring to 


S. Neate ALTER 











RURAL JAPAN 
THE CHURCH’S STRATEGIC MISSION 


By CHARLES H. GERMANY 


[* its growing awareness of its rural mission, the Christian Church 

in Japan is comparable to Esau trying to regain a lost birthright. 
Between the selling and the concern to-day to repossess lie sixty 
to seventy chequered years. Thirty to forty of the years were spent 
in pre-occupation with worthwhile gains in Christian education, 
urban and intellectual evangelism. Perhaps twenty-five years reflect 
a fitful remembering, when a part of Esau’s conscience sought to 
persuade him that an error of his youth was crying out for rectifica- 
tion. There have been eight to ten post-war years of deepening 
contrition on Esau’s part and a growing awareness of his responsi- 
bility to reclaim his heritage. Let us hope that the analogy stops 
here, however, for the scriptures record an irrevocable loss on Esau’s 
part of both his birthright and his promise. If the Japanese church 
prove unable to recoup its losses in rural Japan, the result, in the 
current climate of Asia, will be serious. 

Christianity in the early Meiji period made its strongest impact 
upon the middle- and upper-class farmers, the lower middle-class 
and small enterprise class in the towns and cities. Part of the reason 
for Christianity’s early strength in rural society must surely be that 
at that time Japan was almost entirely a rural nation. Nevertheless, 
Japan at that time definitely had its feudalistic hierarchy of classes 
and its — fe gran) vases: syed identified itself with the 

le of the , the dispossessed gentry group and with those 
ey were seeking a new society. Before the Sone two-thirds of the 
churches were in rural areas. 

The rapid development of capitalism in Japan during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century a for Christianity new 
groups of hearers among the middle-class intelligentsia and the 
students but, according to Professor Sumiya, Christianity at the same 
time lost its ability to reach the farming groups.’ It began to be an 
upper-class religion, losing its broad base in rural Japan. 

This shift in direction and in the nature of its hearers cannot be 
attributed to any conscious policy of the Church. Nor did the 
Church consciously ally herself with emerging capitalist and land- 
lord groups. It is a question to what extent a struggling, embryonic 
church, lacking tradition and inner unity, can be criticized for her 

1 Mikio Sumiya: Kindai Nihon no Keisei to Kirisutokyo. Tokyo: Shinkyo 
Shuppan Sha, 1950. (See review, ee 1954.) 
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willingness to participate in what seemed to be the spirit and motion 
of the times and for pre-occupation with the new seekers who came 
to her. In any event it became increasingly easy, through the influence 
of the new economic patterns, for the student and intellectual groups 
and elements of the upper-classes to enter Christianity and in- 
creasingly difficult for rural groups to enter, bound as they were by 
persisting feudal ties of village group and family life. 

Nevertheless, the birthright was forsaken, and the absence of 
strong Christian influence in rural Japan has continued down to the 
present day. The statistical picture to-day is exceedingly disturbing. 
An agrarian population of 38,000,000 people comprise 44 per cent 
of Japan’s population of 88 million. According to recent figures 
published by the National Christian Council, the Christian Church 
draws two per cent of her membership from this agrarian group, 
constituting essentially half of Japan’s population. If one adds to the 
agrarian group the groups engaged in forestry, fishing and industry, 
together they comprise 80 per cent of Japan’s population, leaving 
20 per cent who compose what we may generally term Japan’s edu- 
cated class. From this latter 20 per cent of the population the 
Christian Church draws 47 per cent of her membership. This figure 
does not include housewives, who, according to the National 
Christian Council, form 26-5 per cent of the Church’s members. 

Figures concerning the location of churches are no more en- 
couraging. In 1954, 6 per cent of the local churches of all Christian 
groups in Japan were located in farm villages, 4 per cent in fishing 

i and go per cent in cities.1 The following table of statistics 
indicates the location of 6°5 churches in each city, as compared with 
1 church for every 32 villages.* 


Number of Cities United Church of Other Total number 
Christ churches churches of 





Towns and Villages churches 
Cities 243 832 769 1,601 
Towns 1,7 406 272 738 
Villages 8,376 * 144 112 256 
Totals 10,399 1,442 1,153 2,595 


Allowing an average membership of 40 for each of the 256 rural 
churches, there is a total of 10,240 rural church members, or, roughly, 
2 per cent of the total membership of the Christian Church in Japan. 

Voices calling the attention of the Church to her responsibility 
on behalf of Japan’s rural millions were heard as early as twenty- 
five years ago, and a plan of rural evangelism was in fact prepared in 

2 Christian Yearbook, 1954, p. 153. 

* This table was prepared in 1953 by the Rev. Genichi Murono, director of 
the Kyodan’s National Rural Service and Training Institute. 

* Statistics vary concerning the number of —~ in Japan at the present time, 
ranging from the figure given here to over 9,000. Mats dam tote Caevemmamnan’ 
programme of village amalgamation now in process. 
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1930 on the occasion of the visit to Japan of Dr K. Butterfield. A 
strongly implemented programme involving the united effort of 
major denominations was not, however, possible at that time. 

The emergence of the United Church of Christ (hereafter, 
Kyodan) and its continuation after the close of the second world 
war have made possible a study of the problem of rural evangelism 
from the standpoint of the united strength of a large number of 
formerly separated denominations at work in Japan. The struggle 
for recognition of the rural emphasis within the Kyodan has not 
been easy. Nor can it be said that a complete victory within the 
Church been won. Nevertheless, some of the Kyodan’s ablest 
minds have been at work through the ten post-war years out- 
lining a long-range programme m 4 rural evangelism, which is now 
in its second five-year period. Further, the National Christian 
Council, through the programme of its rural evangelism committee, 
is facilitating co-operative study among a still Roos number of 
Protestant denominations. Detailed attention to these programmes 
and their achievements to date will be given in a later section of this 
report. It will be worth while to turn first to a review of the scene 
in rural Japan to-day, of the extent to which the post-war ‘occupied’ 
years brought change, or failed to bring change, and the meaning 
in which, perhaps, even deeper changes are now in process. 


RURAL JAPAN TO-DAY 


The face of rural Japan as influenced by the post-war years of 
allied occupation is like the painted face of a Japanese bride. Bound 
tightly by - new obi into her wedding kimono, she has found the 
marriage ceremony a bit stifling, and the heavy make-up is beginning 
to run. It is not difficult for the guests to see patches of her own face 
shining through. And in places the white paint has run together with 
other colours so that her face is neither her own, nor the one the stern 
old ladies prepared for her, but something new, whether the bride 
and her guests like it or not. 

Beneath major surface changes in rural Japan lie sub-surface 
projections of an ancient past. At the same time to-day there are 
areas of conflict and uncertainty which bode the emergence of some 
new patterns. 

e dominant post-war surface change has resulted from the 
land reform programme, carried out roughly from the end of 1946 
through 1948. Japan’s 38 million agrarian population, accordin 
to the 1950 national census, is composed of 6,170,000 agricultur. 
househo essentially the same number, for example, as in America. 
Japan’s arable farm land, however, constitutes only 14 per cent of 
her total land area, or 12 million acres. The average amount of land 
per household is, therefore, two acres, compared with approximately 
200 acres for the average farm household in America. Historically, 
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however, Japan never had any equitable distribution of land. Before 
the war, one-half of her total arable land was controlled by landlords 
and cultivated by tenants, who constituted 70 per cent of Japan’s 
farmers. The land reform programme was designed to strike at the 
roots of the landlord problem. 

In executing the programme, the Government bought up 
apenaee acres, or 80 per cent, of the tenant land from landlords at 
official rates. This land was, in turn, sold to tenants at official rates, 
low enough to make purchase ible, particularly since rapid 
inflation lowered the actual cost. Twenty per cent of the tenant land 
was left under tenancy as a margin of adjustment. As a result of the 
reform, tenancy was cut from 70 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
farmers and, whereas before the war only 50 per cent of the tenant 
farmers owned any land, 96 per cent now own some land.} 

Enough time has passed since the institution of the reform 
programme to permit some evaluation, and able Japanese analysts 
are tufning to this. The values of the programme are unquestioned 
and far out-weigh the defects. desertion, criticisms are raised 
in the interests of future improvement. Some criticisms are of a 
technical nature, for example, whether leaving 20 per cent of the 
land under tenancy has been justified, and why forest lands were 
not included in the reform programme. The basic criticism of the 
programme, however, is simply that Japan’s deepest rural problem 
remains unsolved—too many farmers for too little land. Poverty 
remains the great unsolved problem. Half Japan’s farmer households 
even now have less than one acre to cultivate. Still one-half of the 
households work less than 20 per cent of the total arable land. As 
the Christian Church turns in concerted effort to rural Japan, first 
and foremost she faces the problem of stark poverty. 

A second surface change in rural Japan, though not nearly as 
atom as the land programme, is the process of amalgamation of 
vi . Through the ‘Act for Uniting Towns and Villages’, passed 
by the Diet in 1953, the Government is supervising the uniting of 
over 8,000 small towns and villages into 3,000 larger administrative 
units. This programme will aid the Church in its own effort to 
determine the boundaries of larger parishes and the most strategic 
location of churches in ‘common-interest’ centres. A difficulty is 
that the ‘common-interest’ area does not always correspond with 
ca administrative po Also, for some oe _ the 

tion process will remain largely a paper c . Vi 
offices are ssnebtitened, but life goes = »/ dete. eae 

A third post-war surface change concerns an effort toward the 
democratization of the rural family system. New inheritance laws 


1 The statistical material used here is taken from a paper published by the 
Nthon Taiheiyo Mondai Chosakai, ‘Japanese Agriculture since Guten Agrarian 
Reform’, by Nobuo Danno, Oct. 1954. 
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provide for an equal distribution of family lands among the sons, in 
contrast to the paren system of inheritance through the oldest 
son. In spite of the intent of the law, the problem is obvious. The 

hilosophers may theorize that a thing can be divided into halves 
infinitely. Practically, however, an average family land-holding of 
less than two acres cannot well be divided among several sons and 
provide enough land to support independently the family of any 
one of them. 

So, the bride’s pees begins to run, and here and there her own 
face shows through. Consider first the patterns of authority and 
control in the rural village. Here one finds little change in the basic 
social patterns. Many village bosses have maintained their control 
through the strength of forest land-holdings, in spite of the loss of 
tenant lands. The policy of leaving 20 per cent of the former tenant 
land under the tenancy system has allowed more affluent farmers 
to buttress their position, enabling them to move into control. 
Some pre-war tenants working large tenancies have become big 
owners and bosses. Danno has outlined changes in the social structure 
of the agricultural communities as follows:1 


Under Tokugawa Feudalism: Daimyo—Samurai—Landlord— 
Owner-Farmer—Tenant. 

From Meiji Restoration to Land Reform: Landlord—Owner- 
Farmer—Tenant. 

After Land Reform: Farmer-Landlord—Tenant. 


Although there have been some surface juxtapositions, it seems 
apparent that the basic feudal social relations continue to hold 
sway in rural society, presenting Christianity with a difficult set of 
working circumstances. 

The bride’s face shows through, also, at the point of the rural 
family system. As indicated above, there have been some efforts 
to introduce democratic changes into the family system, with little 
success. The pattern continues of the central authority of the eldest 
son in the immediate family unit, and the involvement of the single 
unit within the larger council of relatives. The writer observed with 
real interest the struggle with which the eldest son in a nearby farm 
family gained the consent of the larger family council to his con- 
ducting the traditional ceremon of” raising the inner framework 
of his own new home (muneage shiki) according to a Christian form. 
Though there was a period of confusion in the immediate post-war 
years concerning the meaning of democratic individual freedom, the 
ancient family system weathered the storm. Where decisive issues 
are concerned, individualism is still absent. 


1 Ibid., p. 5. Before land reform, absentee landlordism was common. Now, a 
landlord must live in the village and farm part of his land himself, hence the term 
‘farmer landlord’. 
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The economic problem of the rural family to-day focuses tragic- 
ally on the junior sons, estimated to-day at between seven and eight 
hundred thousand. Their hands are needed at planting and harvest 
time. During the rest of the year, with no secure economic roots 
anywhere, they comprise a floating group in rural society. Many 
are turning to the national security forces, which offer them com- 
parative economic security. 

Doubtless one of the first spots which began to show through 
on the bride’s face was that of ancient Shinto and Buddhist customs 
and ceremonies. The old ladies attending the bride actually never 
touched this spot. Perhaps the bride merely turned her face for a 
moment. Compulsory contributions to temples and shrines were 
stopped for a time after the war. As early as five years ago, however, 
the writer was an embarrassed witness to a severe berating of a 
pastor’s wife by her husband because she had made a small contribu- 
tion, on behalf of a local festival, to a neighbourhood temple 
canvasser who had called in her husband’s mere The pastor 
felt his wife had not considered the implications of the gift. In the 
face of the authority of her neighbourhood group, however, the 
wife had in her own mind played down the religious roots and had 
contributed to a social festival. The deep and quiet grip of ancient 
Buddhism and Shinto upon the Japanese countryside continues to 
present Christianity with one of its most perplexing problems. 

It is in the third area of conflicts and uncertainties, where the 
colours on the bride’s face are running together to produce, with 
her natural colour, a new appearance, that the critical issues of rural 
Japan lie. Unsolved economic problems, the dynamics of new 
leadership emergence, amorphous but natural groups among farmers 
and youth which have not yet realized their identity, these are 
suggestions of the deeper areas of possible change. In discussions 
and writings concerning this underlying mood, provocative phrases 
meet the ear and eye—the spiritual struggle, the need for the 
emergence of new community, the new farmer for the new day, the 
responsible citizen in the rural community, conceiving and achieving 
community goals through co-operation. 

The bounds of this article will not permit a discussion of the 
rural programme of Communism. May it suffice to say that it is in 
this area of uncertainty and conflict that Communism is making her 
play in rural Japan to-day. Working in the midst of economic and 
social unrest, she is seeking to gain a footing. She is seeking the float- 
ing group of junior sons. She is seeking to penetrate farmers’ co- 
operative programmes where there is confusion just now as to the 
true nature, function and goals of a co-operative organization. 

In this third area of running colours Christianity must also 
concentrate its efforts in rural communities. In the midst of the 
people of the land, the problem is for Christianity to demonstrate 
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Christian faith as the standing ground for the future in terms of 
meaning for life, goals for individual and family life, the spirit 
underlying and motivating effective co-operative activities and 
roup life. How can Christianity penetrate rural community life 
and identify itself creatively with the struggles that are taking place? 


CHRISTIAN PROGRAMMES IN RURAL JAPAN 


It would be of interest to consider comparatively the programmes 
and policies of all major denominations at work in rural Japan. In 
lieu of this, however, a full report in itself, let us note briefly a few 
Christian activities of significance, and then turn in greater detail 
to the twenty-five year plan of rural evangelism of the Kyodan. 

Through its rural evangelism committee, the National Christian 
Council is performing the important function of bringing the rural 
leaders of related denominations together for corporate study. In 
January of this year, on the occasion of the visit of Dr John H. 
Reisner, of Agricultural Missions, Inc., a national conference of 
rural leaders was called, attended by forty-eight representatives. 
Seven recommendations, embodying the united thinking of the 
delegates, came out of the conference: 1 that day-nurseries be 
established as an effective type of Christian community service; 
2 that policies and curricula be re-studied and farmers’ gospel schools 
be advanced; 3 that in-training refresher courses be prepared for 
rural workers, helping them to work creatively in the post-war 
changing social situation; 4 that more rural centres be established 
at strategic locations; 5 that steps be taken to establish Christian 
normal schools to provide rural public schools with Christian 
teachers; 6 that the new home and family life movement be promoted, 
influencing rural society with new principles and practices of family 
life; 7 that concrete steps be taken to organize nationally the Fellow- 
ship of Christian Rural Workers. Most of these recommendations 
are not new suggestions for the future. They reflect activities which 
the churches are finding effective and, hence, are advanced for 
intensive development. 

Under the direction of Dr David E. Lindstrom and his able 
staff, there is under development at the International Christian 
University a rural welfare research institute. Though not limited 
to Christian students, the institute is providing high level study and 
direct activity programmes in democratic processes in rural com- 
munity life. Through guided work in Japanese villages, students 
are being trained to identify and understand basic problems of rural 
life and factors of possible positive change. The university farm 
lands are being developed by the students under faculty supervision. 
The university is aiding the rural programme of the Christian 
Church through consultative guidance, through its developing 
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programme of improved animal and seed distribution to Christian 
rural centres and through its scholarship programme enabling the 
Church to send to the university promising Christian rural workers, 
This spring the university conducted a second annual rural recon- 
struction conference for Christian missionaries. 

By virtue of its nature as a united church which has, with re- 
markable success, fused into one body over thirty former denomina- 
tions and groups within Japan, and which enjoys the participating 
relationship of eight major North American denominations od a few 
unofficially related individuals and groups, the Kyodan is singularly 
fitted to ay and implement a nation-wide pro; e of rural 
evangelism. Such a pro me has taken shape in the Kyodan’s 
twenty-five year plan referred to above. Set in motion in 1948, the 
pevarerene is now in its second five-year stage. During the first 

ve-year period, from 1948-1953, the Kyodan began its work of 
laying down throughout the nation a network of strategically located 
and related Christian institutions. The first four of seven proposed 
ional centres were either established or designated from among 
existing rural centres. The four centres now functioning are in the 
following regions: Hokkaido, Tohoku, Kwanto and Kwansai. The 
remaining regions are Chugoku, Shikoku and Kyushu. The centres 
are under the joint eaten of a Japanese minister, a missionary 
and associate workers. A fully developed programme includes the 
conducting of a permanent training institute for both lay and 
clerical rural workers, a central church, a survey programme to 
determine central localities for larger tural parishes and the organ- 
izing of initial evangelism programmes in these places. 

The Kwanto regional centre, located at Hino near Tokyo, serves 
not only as a regional centre, but has been developed into the 
Kyodan’s national rural service and training institute. The Rev. 
A. R. Stone, first president of this institute, whose untimely 
death last fall took from the Church one of its most able and ex- 
perienced rural leaders, stated the purpose of the institute thus: 
Our chief service and training mission lies in rural social engineer- 
ing, working for changed people in changed homes in changed 
villages.’ The institute now maintains a farm and animal programme, 
a three-year course of study for high-school graduates and a seminary 
programme, thus preparing both lay and clerical leadership. 

Also during the first five-year period, thirty-eight demonstration 
‘larger rural parish’ churches have been designated, towards an 
initial goal of one in each of Japan’s forty-two prefectures. Each of 
these eons directs a seasonal farmers’ gospel school, a programme 
of farm home Sunday-schools and some type of community welfare 
service. 

During the second five-year period, from 1954-1959, a major 
emphasis will be upon the development of self-support for the larger 
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rural parishes. During the first period financial aid has necessarily 
been provided. This will involve the churches in programmes of 
Christian stewardship, Japanese adaptations of the Lord’s Acre 
lan and general participation in the work to improve the economic 
evel of village life. 

The central goal of the twenty-five year programme is one church 
in each of the natural ‘common-interest’ centres, estimated at one 
thousand, throughout rural Japan. 

It is well to note that as the Kyodan moves ahead in the develop- 
ment of this programme, it is availing itself of a great deal of experi- 
ence and insight from past failures and successes. Because it feels 
that the Church too long conducted a kind of front-line evangelistic 
battle in rural Japan in ignorance of valid sociological methods and 
conclusions, rural leaders are now giving serious attention to socio- 
logical studies; and a few Christian leaders have made these disciplines 
their own in the cause of the rural mission of the Church. The 
Church in the rural community is understood to be not only a 
preaching centre but, as A. R. Stone said, an institution both com- 
munity-serving and community-saving. In the present and future 
development of the programme, we see and will continue to see a 
greater use of trained lay leadership. Again, the Church’s evangelistic 
emphasis will be directed more toward families than toward in- 
dividuals, for it is clear now that the real foundation of the Church 
in the village is the family. Finally, the Church is seeking, and will 
continue to seek, ways of vital participation in the efforts toward 
solution of poverty and social unrest in the rural areas. 

The Kyodan is to-day engaged in some worthwhile activities 
which perhaps could be carried out equally well under the former 
denominational system. Most of its important functions, however, 
could not. And foremost among these is certainly this long-range 

rogramme of rural evangelism. Given the trained leadership, he 

nds and the spiritual vitality to implement this programme effec- 
tively, it will, within the lifetime of most of us, be the greatest single 
validation of the Kyodan. The fruits of this programme could well 
be the most empowering expression of the grace with which God 
will answer the venture of faith embodied in the Kyodan. 


CuarLes H. GERMANY 








PROSPECTS FOR THE CHURCH IN IRAN 
By H. B. DEHQANI-TAFTI 


N addition to the ancient churches which have been in existence 
in Iran since the early centuries, there are two main churches 
which have sprung up within the last hundred years as the result 
of the work of the | fice ma Presbyterian Mission in the North 
and of the Church Missionary Society in the South. 

The Muslims in Iran are not of the Orthodox ‘Sunni’ type, and 
have therefore been more tolerant of other religions than other 
Muslims. Essentially the Persian is a poet and a mystic rather than 
a dogmatic theologian. But this does not mean that there has been 
reo a to preach other faiths in the way that missionaries have 
experienced in places under western rule in the past. Iran has never 
been a colony but has always been a sovereign State. It is important 
for the missionaries and mission boards to realize this fact fully. 
“Hyde Park’ preaching, except for Shiah Muslims, has been and still 
is out of the question. The preaching of the Gospel has been, and 
is still being, achieved mainly in missionary institutions where 
prnees come primarily for other purposes—to be taught or to be 

ed, for instance. 

As a result of years of service by men and women of God— 
often lifelong service with few visible results—there now exists a 
church. It is by no means a Persian church yet, for it is not united. 
The Presbyterians have succeeded in producing some reflection of 
their own churchmanship, trying to bind together in one church 
groups which otherwise would not have had anything to do with 
each other, namely, the Assyrians (Nestorians) the Armenians 
(Gregorians) and the converts from Jewry and Islam. The Anglicans 
of the C.M.S. have succeeded in establishing a form of episcopacy. 
But they, very wisely in the writer’s opinion, did not attempt to 
make Anglicans out of the Nestorians and Gregorians. 

The missionaries would seem to have had no choice but to build 
up the Church on the lines which they have followed. In bringing 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ they could not change their identity. The 
brought with them most of their heritage, for which we are thankful. 
One should not say that missionaries ought not to bring with them 
their rich Christian heritage and ought not to label the church which 
they help to build lest in that way they create a new denomination 
in the East. But the missionaries should surely now use all their 
influence to encourage their daughter-churches to unite, by creating 
enthusiasm about the Church of South India and other acceptable 


schemes of union which are being discussed within the worldwide 
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Church. The healthy pride that the Indian has for his or her church 
is a holy and wonderful thing. The C.S.I. belongs to him in the same 
way in which the new India belongs. It would have been disastrous 
for Christianity in India had the different churches which had 
sprung up as a result of different missionary sources said ‘we must 
stick to our own traditions, imported either from America or from 
Europe’. Unfortunately this disaster threatens Christianity in Iran 
to-day. Let us earnestly hope and pray that God may guide His 
servants in Iran to be humble enough to be used as His tools to 
bring about a united church that the Persian may feel is his own and 
that will at the same time be in line with the historical and universal 
Church. 

The Presbyterians in the North are a much larger mission. They 
have established themselves in six main stations, where they have 
organized churches. They have five large hospitals and other institu- 
tions suitable for evangelism, such as the Alborz Foundation in 
Teheran. Anglican work at present has been reduced to the main- 
tenance of two hospitals, with a few missionaries in two stations. 
The only other institutions in the South are a welfare centre for the 
blind and a small hostel for girls. Two stations have had to be closed 
for lack of workers, although the small group of Christians in those 
centres carry on under local leadership or through visiting workers. 
The Presbyterian Church has developed two or three primary schools, 
which to some extent fill the gap caused by the closure of all 
missionary colleges and schools by the Government in 1940. 

The great question to-day is whether the missionaries should 
carry on as before with their institutions and increase them, or 
whether it would be better gradually to close down the big institu- 
tions and let the Church stand alone, unprotected by foreign 
institutions which are, in the opinion of some, like ‘bulls in a china 
shop’? Is it regrettable, for example, that two C.M.S. hospitals in 
the South have had to be closed—or should it be regarded as the 
fulfilment of the Will of God for His Church, a development that 
must gradually come about elsewhere as well? Is it a good thing that 
there is now no large Christian college maintained by missionaries 
in the country, or ought we to encourage the mission boards to 
initiate large-scale educational schemes of some kind again? These 
and many other questions are exercising the minds of devout 
Christian missionaries and nationals these days. 

No clear-cut answers are possible in this article, because they do 
not exist. A small group, fed by the Rev. Roland Allen’s books, the 
Willingen reports and other relevant literature, tends to over- 
simplify things, and demands drastic and immediate changes in the 
policy of the mission boards on the field. There are others who are 
too conservative to want any change; they demand more money, 
more personnel, more and bigger institutions. 
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One can argue for a long time on both sides. Each has reasons 
of its own to prove its claim. The penton of ‘culture’ is not as 
simple as the Roland Allen group (if we may use this term) main- 
tains. Whether we like it or not, cultures change. No culture is 
static; if it becomes static it will rot. Culture is not like a swamp, 
but like clouds continually changing and intermingling. In this 
interchanging of world cultures missionaries must no ‘doubt play 
their , and they have. Missionary schools and hospitals have 
played their part in introducing what they thought to be best 
in the cultures of their respective countries to the lands to which 
they went. The present writer remembers with what joy he heard 
the Professor of the History of Civilization in Teheran University 
(who, as far as the writer knows, is a Muslim, if he is interested in 
religion at all), when asked some years ago why he thought Turkey 
was so progressive, reply openly and bravely: “The missionary 
colleges have played a great réle in putting Turkey on her road to 
real ean For the same reason the missionaries have surely 
served this country, and their institutions have been the pioneers 
in introducing modern education and medicine, which the country 
is demanding more and more from the West, even to-day. 

Furthermore, the missionaries succeeded in breaking down to a 

t extent the terrible fanaticism and seclusion of the Persian. The 

t C.M.S. missionaries to Iran, for instance, were not allowed to 
live inside the town to which they went—they had to live on the 
other side of the river in the Armenian quarter. They would have 
made the town unclean. But they loved and served the people in 
spite of the barriers which seemed so great, with the result that 
to-day friendship between us and members of any other race or 
country is possible. Apart from all this, they founded the Church of 
God in the country, small and weak though it may be. The very fact 
that there is a church is a miracle wrought by God through His 
servants the missionaries. There is still a great deal more that the 
missionaries and their institutions can do both for the country and 
the church, and but for one thing the need for missionaries and 
their institutions is still very great, and bigger and better institutions 
would be welcomed. 

That ‘one thing’, however, is this, that the world seems to be in 
a perilous situation. The assurance and security in which the nine- 
teenth century missionaries established their institutions no longer 
exist. At the back of our minds there lurks the possibility that events 
similar to those in China may take place here or anywhere else. We 
certainly thought we were going to be faced with one of those 
situations less than two years ago. Even though some may be sure 
that nothing of that sort will happen any more in the world anywhere, 
the possibility of a total war must not be forgotten unless we believe 
that human nature has been changed by the hydrogen bomb. 
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Because of all this we must pause to think and, if guided by God 
to make drastic changes in the mission fields, be brave enough to 
make them. There is much in Dr L. M. Outerbridge’s book The 
Lost Churches of China’ with which one would not agree. One 
cannot help feeling that in his enthusiasm to deliver his message he 
has oversimplified things in his analysis of the situation. Nevertheless, 
we cannot be his book aside and ignore its message completely. 
The following are some of the points upon which missionaries and 
nationals in our church in Iran could well take action: 

Generally speaking, we should like to have our missionary 
friends with us as long as possible. We need them in all spheres of 
life, and we think that they have a great deal to give us still, and that 
we perhaps can give them something too. But at the same time every 
national Christian should begin to reckon on the missionaries not 
being here in from five to ten years’ time. This idea will not form 
itself in people’s minds until every missionary thinks the same. 
Some of the Caine members of our church would not believe this 
and would not like to believe it either. But unless a healthy move- 
ment within the church really —— to face the possibility of such 
a situation, and to start planning for the future on the understandin 
that the missionaries may not be there, the Persian church wi 
not be ready to weather without them any storm that may break in 
the future. All this does not mean the utter and sudden closure of all 
missionary institutions. The missionaries came to preach the Gospel, 
to heal the sick and to teach the minds of the people, so that a 
church might be founded to take up these missions herself. Now, 
under the grace of God a church has been founded; and because of 
the perilous situation in the West and the possibility of the 
missionaries having to leave, we must transfer these three essential 
missions to as great an extent as we can in the circumstances, within 
the next few years, to the local church, and close the rest, or maintain 
them quite separately as agencies sent ~ Christians from the West, 
as long as they are permitted to do so, to help the people of the world. 

The most urgent task in the Church in Iran is therefore training 
for leadership. Our aim must not be to multiply the number of full- 
time paid ‘evangelists’. The witness of independent Christians who 
can earn their living in society is far more valuable than that of paid 
evangelists whose task is to witness to their religion. The emphasis 
must be laid more firmly than ever on the responsibility of every 
Christian to preach the Gospel. Bookshops and colporteurs are good 
to have if we can acquire the money for them, but to employ special 

ple under the name of ‘evangelists’ is not so desirable, even if we 
Rad the money, and it may often be dangerous. Pastors, however, 
come into a different category. Unnec though they may some- 
times seem, difficult though they may to support, they are 

1 See review, IRM, April 1953. 
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indispensable. It is all very well to say that Christians must look 
after themselves, that wherever two or three are gathered together 
the Lord is among them and that they will not need a paid pastor— 
that those of them who were able would lead the rest in worship, 
The fact is that, in the writer’s opinion and experience, this has 
never happened for long with good results. Our best educated 
Christians are in Abadan, and among them some who have had the 
best possible character-training and Christian experience, both in 
Iran and abroad; and yet their organized Christian activity and 
worship came almost to a standstill when there was nobody to whom 
they could look as their pastor during the past three years. They 
are now clamouring for a pastor to be sent to them. Other examples 
could be quoted. ie is ideal that each congregation should pay its 
own pastor, but if it is a very small and poor congregation the pastor 
must be allowed to earn his living, or they must get help for him 
from their other, richer brethren elsewhere. Allowing pastors to 
earn their living by securing work outside the Church is a very 
dangerous procedure, and if it appears to be inevitable it must be 
done with the utmost care and with special arrangements. We must 
develop a new conception of the ministry peculiar to our own 
circumstances here. So far our conception of the ministry has mainly 
been a copy of the West, and this is more and more proving to be 
unsatisfactory. The essential element is the same, namely, the call 
of God to some people to devote their whole lives to His Church; 
but the circumstances in which one carries out this call are utterly 
different. A pastor in the West is looked upon as a natural leader in 
his community and he can, therefore, mix with the people easily; in 
other words, his call from God is also accepted by the people among 
whom he lives, and therefore he does not need much of a medium 
for making contacts with ple. Here in Iran a national pastor, 

ially if he is from a Muslim background, is a misunderstood 
being. Except for the few Christians whom he shepherds, the rest of 
the people do not understand him at all. To them he is a kind of 
mysterious foreign agent, or a lazy parasite on society, shielding 
himself under the ancient name of ‘priest’ which nowadays is not 
necessary. This is a terrible strain on the pastors of the Church in 
Iran and inevitably makes them aloof from their own society. So 
far they have had the missionary institutions to protect them socially 
and to give them a medium for contact in their community, but 
what of the future? It is in answer to this question that it is suggested 
here that every minister should be able to do some sort of secular 
work. But, to avoid the danger mentioned above, it must be done 








within the Church’s own structure and for the Church, work such 
as book-binding, book-selling, translation work. Anybody with such | 
skills can earn his own living; but priests must not do these things 


for that purpose. We must never get away from the holy conception | 
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that the priest has given himself to God and to His Church and that 
the Church will somehow or other support him. This conception 
is more eastern than western. But the Church asks him to maintain 
a small bookshop, to translate books or do some other task for the 
Church. In this respect he will be, let us say, a bookshop manager, 
with a social status providing him with a great deal of contact, and 
at the same time a shepherd to his own people. He must regard 
everything that he does as one task—obeying to the best of his 
ability and in the best way possible in the circumstances the call 
which he has received. 

Priests must be chosen from among those who have had a 
definite call from God simply to be his ministers in His Church and 
who would be restless unless they did that work, no matter how little 
money they received or in what circumstances they had to live. 
There must always be an element of faith as to the future, more so 
for the pastor than for others. Hard-and-fast scales of salaries and 
water-tight tions as to the future are unsuited to the ministers 
of God. For minister of God there is anne more Sogess 
than to become personally involved with money. The great difficulty 
has been the return of well-educated Persians who have gone to 
the West to be trained for the ministry and who, for the most part, 
= coming back, have not been able to fit into their environment. 

hey have demanded a financial status like that of the aang 
who was in charge of the church before them. They are just as well 
educated and, being nationals, feel themselves more capable of 
doing the work which the missionary did, and why, therefore, they 
ask, should they receive less money? Mr Roland Allen appears to 
blame the missionaries for this attitude, maintaining that ‘had they 
left the nationals to themselves they would have developed a kind 
of ministry which would have been peculiar to their own circum- 
stances and at the same time self-supporting’. This does not altogether 
apply in our situation in Iran. We have very few village churches 
and for our town churches we must have well-educated pastors; 
and well-educated pastors can earn more to-day than a missionary 
receives if they work outside their churches in secular posts; but 
their own churches are small and r and cannot provide them 
with that much money. What is the solution? The only healthy 
solution has already been hinted at above: ministers must be ready 
to enter into a sort of order—a kind of vow of poverty—themselves 
and their families (which should be kept very small). This does not 
mean that they should live on the edge of starvation and be 
deliberately poverty-stricken. It means that they must be ready to 
live on whatever ives them, without committing the Church 
to pay them large salaries. This may sound most unpractical to the 
practical mind of the world to-day; but God has always called 


special people in a special way to do nothing but His special work 
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and to depend utterly on Him for everything. It is a pity to lose sight 
of this kind of devotion in the materialistic Wield of Ele. We pe ae 
not worry over a lack of pastors in the Church, because in our worry 
we may bring into the ministry the wrong kind of le. If we pray 
and trust and give the right guidance, right Kind will respond 
to God’s call. 

The Presbyterians have now begun a kind of training centre for 
their future ministers inside the country. We hope that one day this 
may ong dey a united theological college for the pee The 
Anglicans have begun to send their candidates to the United 
Theological College in Bangalore. They have one student there 
already and another will soon, we hope, follow. 

The Church Council of Iran, formed comparatively recently, 
is a effort, because it tends to bring the two churches together. 
Its literature committee, established many years ago as an inter- 
missionary enterprise, is perhaps now the best manifestation of 
inter-church co-operation. It has published a large number of 
Christian books of all kinds and is still doing so. Recently the 
United Society for Christian Literature, of Britain, encouraged us 
to open two bookshops in the country. The one in Isfahan is already 
in operation and the other is to be opened in Teheran. The literature 
and literacy committee of the Division of Foreign Missions, U.S.A., 
has also promised to support us in this project. Small bookshops, 
a they can become self-supporting, are very useful institutions to 

ve. 

Inter-church co-operation and friendship are good, but they are 
not enough for a country like Iran. If the missionaries were certain 
to stay in the country indefinitely, and if there were no sense of 
urgency, church union might not have seemed so pressing. But, 
things being as they are in the world to-day, at least the younger 
churches in Iran must unite in one organized church or, if one may 
dare to say so, face the possibility of extinction when the darkness 
comes. ‘We must work the works of Him that sent us, while it is 
day . . . the night cometh, when no man can work’ (St John g: 4). 


H. B. DEHQANI-TAFTI 








THE CHALLENGE OF 
STUDENT WORK IN BRAZIL 


By RICHARD SHAULL 


HERE is a growing awareness in Brazil of the strategic im- 
portance of work with university students. Each year a larger 
number of young people from Evangelical homes enter schools of 
higher education. Many of them are unprepared for the shock which 
they experience in the secular atmosphere of the university and 
often become indifferent toward, or permanently leave, the Church. 
Moreover, it is evident that the university is one of the most im- 
portant and at the same time most difficult areas in which the 
encounter between the Gospel and the world must take place. 
Yet vet development of a strong programme of student work is no 
easy task. 

The Brazilian Student Christian Movement (Unido Crista de 
Estudantes, or UCEB) has established itself in the leading university 
centres, thanks to the efforts of the Rev. Jorge Cesar Mota, who 
served as General Secretary from 1944 to 1954. He carried on this 
work despite serious financial limitations and often without much 
encouragement and support from the churches. In 1952, the decision 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation to give special 
attention to Latin America soon had its effect upon the Brazilian 
U.C.E.B. Valdo Galland was named Secretary of the Federation 
with pri responsibility for Latin America, and in July of that 
same year the first Latin American leadership training conference 
was held in Sao Paulo. Since that time there have been a certain 
number of developments which may be worth recording, if only to 
show the problems and pros before us. 

The thought and action behind these developments has centred 
especially in a team composed of Mr Mota, the present writer 
and the leaders of the movement in the Sao Paulo—Rio de Janeiro 
area. The members of this group have maintained constant fellow- 
ship and conversation with other as they have gone about 
their work. The following p hs constitute an attempt to 
report some of the problems whic this team has faced and the way 
in which it has met them. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A STUDENT CHRISTIAN Movement 


When thinking about student work in Brazil certain specific 
problems must be kept in mind. The Evangelical churches here are 
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young and financially limited, which means that the Student 
Christian Movement exists in a state of permanent financial crisis. 
Universities here do not have campuses. A single university may 
include a large number of faculdades scattered all over the city. 
Students live either at home or in boarding-houses often far from 
the school which they attend, and they go to the faculdade only for 
classes, which may meet at almost any hour of the day—or night. 
Nearly all the students with whom we are in contact are in a financial 
situation which requires them to earn at the same time as they study. 
This means that they often have full-time employment (usually 
six hours, or more, a day) at which they work while studying in the 
university. Precisely those students upon whom we might count 
for leadership in the S.C.M. are the leaders of youth work in their 
local churches. With their studies and their jobs, they hardly find 
time to do the most n work in their churches, much less 
can they think of accepting a further responsibility in the leadership 
of a student group. Any attempt to continue the development of 
the Brazilian student movement would have to take all these factors 
into account. 

From the first we were in agreement on one point: we were 
aiming at the development of a Student Christian Movement. We 
could not be satisfied with a number of Sunday-school classes for 
students nor with a programme of meetings and discussions, even 
though they might attract large numbers on special occasions. Our 
goal was the formation of groups of students with a sense of mission 
and with a clear programme of study and action which might arise 
and grow without constant nursing from full-time student workers, 
whom we did not have at our disposal. Moreover, we should have 
to discover a pattern for the development of such groups which 
could be applied not only in the larger cities but also in the many 
smaller university centres across the country. 

How could this be done? Our first conclusion was that the type 
of work based on a student centre, as is common in the United 
States and in some of the ‘younger church’ countries, was not the 
answer for us. Mission boards might establish one or more such 
centres, but they could exist only as long as they received help from 
abroad. They could not provide the pattern for student work in 
the smaller university centres of the interior; and they placed 
ar gsc on a type of institutional programme which we did not 
feel was adapted to the present situation, or likely to lead us to the 
goal which we had in mind. 

But what were the alternatives? We felt that we must create 
small but dynamic groups of students which could grow spon- 
taneously. And our first attempt was to organize such groups in 
certain geographical areas of the larger cities. This was done in Rio 
and Sao Paulo, but it soon became evident that this plan did not 
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work. Then we explored the possibility of creating groups in local 
churches. Some such groups were formed and began to function. A 
few of them continue to grow encouragingly. But it was soon obvious 
that this also was not the answer for which we were looking. 

During the final months of the last school year we came to a 
further conclusion: student Christian groups should be the Christian 
community within the larger community of students. Only when 
this occurred would they provide us with the answer for which we 
were hoping. This meant that, despite all the problems involved, 
we should have to establish student groups in the faculdades, for 
they constitute the only centre of the university student’s life as a 
student—even though he might spend only two or three hours 
there a day. 

On that basis a group was set up in the Medical School of the 
National University of Rio, and from the start it offered possibilities 
which the other groups could not provide. It brought together 
students who already felt a common loyalty and a sense of belonging 
to each other, and it offered possibilities for study and discussion 
of problems of interest to all. They found that this type of group 
made it much easier for people who were extremely busy to meet 
together and also to invite non-Christian students who would 
probably not go elsewhere for a meeting; also that it facilitated 
study of the problem of that faculdade and of Christian witness 
within it. 

A similar unit is in process of formation in the Medical School 
of Sao Paulo, and plans for several others are now being studied. 
We have no spectacular results to show thus far, but we feel that 
we are now on the right track and must go ahead along it. The 

resent school year is just beginning as we write. During Holy 

eek we shall have a retreat of student leaders from several university 
centres, including Rio and Sao Paulo, to study how we can con- 
centrate our attention this year on the formation and development 
of such groups. 

Even though we have not made great progress in the develop- 
ment of the Student Christian Movement during the past two 
years, some things have been accomplished. A certain number of 
student leaders have been trained and are now assuming positions 
of responsible leadership in the movement; and several of the groups 
which have been organized are going forward. They have not only 
got students to come together for study and action, but in some 
instances have taken the initiative in launching new ventures. One 
group in Sao Paulo made a study of Christian ——— in 
relation to the industrial worker which resulted in the first ‘students- 
in-industry’ programme ever to be organized in Latin America. In 
the small university centre of Sorocaba, the student Christian group, 
which is less than one year old, has organized a work camp for 
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medical students who will spend their July vacation in public- 
health work in one of the poorest sections of the city and will at 
the same time study the question of Christian vocation. 


DEFINING OBJECTIVES 


ience and discussion have thus led us to think in terms of | 


a student movement centring in small groups in the faculdades, 
related closely to each other in the larger student Christian com- 
munity of the U.C.E.B., and pursuing the following four objectives: 

1. Our most immediate task is that of providing the Evangelical 
student in the university with the opportunity to participate in the 
life of a Christian community in which he ill find intimate fellow- 
ship and a for worship, study and discussion. This 
experience should help him to pure Se theological orientation, 
a vital spiritual life and a sense of Chri 
denominational student work has not yet developed here provides 
greater wens at this point and also makes the development 
of this undivided Christian community more urgent. 

2. These pw of Christian students must discover from 
among their fellow-students those who come from Evangelical 
homes but have lost contact with the Church while in the university. 
The number of students in this category is quite large. Many of 
them come from small towns in the interior and live in boarding- 
houses where the moral atmosphere is most unfortunate. All too 
often their experience in the simple life of their home church has 
left them unprepared to confront the intellectual atmosphere of the 
university centre. Unless we can reach these students and secure 
their participation in the group life of the S.C.M., our churches 
may well lose many of their finest sons and daughters of each new 


on. 

3. Christian students have a responsibility toward the university. 
They must study its problems and be prepared to participate 
courageously in the oye which determine the course of 
its development. The S.C.M. should be the place where the Christian 
student can discuss and find solutions to the problems which he 

The a et f the S.C.M be lism i 

on © -C.M. must be ev: m in 
the ‘university. What ~— implies will be discussed Sneed fully in 
We wi d'not claim to have made more than a beginning in 
attaining these four goals. Moreover, in recent months we have 
come to the conclusion that they can be achieved only if we begin 
with students while they are still in secondary schools. We have 
discovered, on the one hand, that a good number of our best students 
are being lost to the Church before they reach the university; on the 


tian vocation. The fact that 
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other, that it often happens that by the time the members of our 
university groups have developed into real leaders, they are about 
ready to graduate. This work with secondary school students can 
easily lead to conflict with the church youth organizations, but we 
are encouraged by the fact that a number of church leaders recognize 
the problem and are willing to co-operate in finding a solution to it. 


PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES OF EVANGELISM 


For several weeks last year the leaders of the Sao Paulo S.C.M. 
groups met together to discuss this question. From the very begin- 
ning it was obvious that the secular atmosphere of the university 
is so powerful that the Christian student has hardly any idea where 
to begin. The ave student apparently has no interest whatever 
in religious matters. In Latin America this is partly due to the revolt 
of the intelligentsia against Roman Catholicism, which creates a 
negative attitude toward all religion. Religion is considered so 
irrelevant to the thought and problems of the day that a student 
who takes it seriously is looked upon as slightly abnormal. As one 
member of the group said: “To talk about religion in the university 
is to make a fool of yourself.’ 

At the same time, the student who is not conscious of any 
religious concern is usually quite disorientated in the face of the most 
important questions of life and thought in the modern world. He 
despairs of finding any meaning in life or in history, and looks to 
the future with extreme pessimism. 

What does all this mean for student evangelism? Our grou 
concluded that we cannot expect that most university students will 
come to our churches or attend conferencias religiosas in the university. 
If we hope to reach them it must be primarily through personal 
contact, by which we not only gain their friendahip and confidence, 
but also penetrate into their intellectual and spiritual world and 
confront them with ultimate questions which they must face within 
it. As this is done we would also hope to bring them into contact 
with groups of Christian students. 
ithin these limitations, how much can be done? In such a 
situation we can see clearly that conversion is the work of God and 
faith the gift of the Holy Spirit. At the same time we realize that this 
demands more aggressive evangelistic energy than most of our 
students now possess. The work is not easy, yet from time to time 
surprising things happen. Four recent experiences may indicate 
possible points of contact with the non-Christian student: 

1. The writer has just had two long interviews with a very 
intelligent Jewish girl. She would not think of changing her religion, 
but she feels that she cannot go on living without a clear p 
in life and a satisfying relationship with God. Evangelical students 
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seemed to her to have this foundation, so she came around to talk. 
Unfortunately, the number of students who admit having such 
concerns is not very large. 

2. On several occasions, Christian students have spoken of 
Jesus Christ in such a way that their companions were shocked into 
facing His meaning for their lives. If what Christianity affirms 
about Jesus Christ just ne to be true, then what? With 
students who come from a Christian background but see no need 
of religion, this raises a question that cannot be easily brushed 
aside. 

3. Some non-Christian students attend meetings of our groups 
or week-end retreats. After such an experience, one student said: ‘I 
am accustomed to student organizations in which each person thinks 
only of himself and attempts to attract attention to what he is doing. 
I was thus completely surprised by the fellowship and seriousness 
of concern I discovered here. Christianity must be worth something 
if it produces these results.’ 

4. A medical student overheard the leader of our students-in- 
industry programme discussing plans for it. She could not imagine 
that a group of university students would spend their summer 
vacation working in factories and began to ask questions. When the 
conversation ended she had invited our S.C.M. leaders to a series 
of informal conversations with a group of more than twenty of her 
student friends. She admitted that they were all terribly disorientated, 
but were convinced that religion could not help them or be relevant 
to the problems of our day. 

In the above paragraphs we have not even touched upon some 
of the most serious questions which we are facing in our student 
work—our relation to the Evangelical churches; our position in 
relation to Roman Catholicism; new ventures in publications; 
oecumenical contacts and studies of Christian responsibility in 
society and of Christian vocation. But what has been said should 
suffice to indicate that no matter how great our problems may be, 
we are faced with rather unusual opportunities, and can look hope- 
fully toward the future. 

RICHARD SHAULL 








ALFRED GEORGE HOGG 


AM RED GEORGE HOGG, missionary in India with the 
Church of Scotland, passed to his eternal rest on the last day 
of the year 1954, at his residence in Bellany, Fife, Scotland. He was 
born in the year 1875. He went to India in 1903 as Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science, assigned to the Madras Christian College, 
Madras, South India. He served as professor till 1928 when, after 
two years of Acting Principalship, he was appointed Principal in 
1930, in which office he continued till his retirement in 1938. 

Those few dates indicate the brief periods in the earthly life of 
Dr A. G. Hogg. But what a glorious, enriched and enriching life was 
packed into that short passage of time. One of the greatest educational 
missionaries of the first of the twentieth century, a philosopher 
of outstanding intellectual ability, a Christian of deep religious 
experience and profound faith—it is difficult to find many who are 
his equal. As a teacher of philosophy, he combined depth of insight 
with lucidity of exposition; he made the dead bones of what is 
usually regarded as a dry subject live with a palpitating reality by 
the magic touch of his imaginative understanding. As a committed 
servant of the Master who had commissioned him, he continued in 
‘the King’s business’ (his own exhilarating phrase), teaching all and 
sundry, in word and deed, the great magnanimity that is God and 
the utter trust that is man’s response to Him. That such a trained 
and penetrating intellect could be combined with a childlike trust 
and a simple obedience was the most amazing fact about this great 
man. He was more than a teacher to his students; he was a real 
‘Guru’ in the Indian sense of the term. Many of them came to him 
sick at heart and palsied in soul, confused by the contrary winds of 
doctrine that beat upon their lives. To all of them he pointed to the 
skies and to his own Lord and Master, who was the Bread of Life. 
To the blight of ultimate meaninglessness in life he opposed his 
own blessed Hope in Jesus Christ; and many a young life which 
otherwise would have withered and died blossomed into joy as a 
result of having known A. G. Hogg. 

Writing did not come easily to him. It cost him much to put down 
on paper what he thought. But everything he wrote was a thing of 
beauty, distinguished by a literary grace that rivalled the poet’s and 
a depth of insight like that of a seer. His thoughts could only with 
difficulty be packed into words and there was always that ‘infinite 
suggestibility’ in whatever he wrote. 

t Hogg was also a great missionary thinker. He contributed 
not a little to defining in practical terms the missionary purpose of 
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the Church in the realm of higher education. The Lindsay Com- 
mission’s report on Christian higher education in India (1932), 
which outlined the philosophy and principles of Christian education, 
bears the imprint of his personality and gives expression to his 
mature views on the subject. Nor was he undistinguished as an 
administrator, though by endowment and training he was of the 
tribe of philosophers. When the necessity to administer was laid 
upon him he brought to bear -—~ his task all the concentrated 
attention to practical detail and patience in understanding that 
marks the great administrator. He was the first Principal of the 
Madras Christian College, Tambaram, and directed its complicated 
affairs in the early years of its new life with outstanding success. 

While there are many sides to the character of Dr Hogg and his 
contributions to the missio cause are varied, the hundreds of 
students who came under his influence will always remember him 
as the faithful servant of God who exhibited in word and deed the 
love and grace of his Master, Jesus Christ. They will to their dyi 
day praise God for Alfred George Hogg and pray for his devo 
wife, who strengthened her husband’s d in God to do the work 
which he was called to do. 


D. G. M. 
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JOHN R. MOTT 
APOSTLE OF THE OECUMENICAL ERA 


By JOHN A. MACKAY 


O* the seventh day of February, 1955, the mortal remains of 
John R. Mott were laid to rest in the Cathedral of Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 

The crypt in which the body lies is not far distant from the last 
resting place of President Woodrow Wilson. The proximity of the 
two graves is symbolical. When the tensions of to-day subside, and 
4 er to-morrow makes true perspective possible in human 
affairs, these two men, Wilson and Mott, will stand out above their 
contemporaries. One will be acclaimed as the most significant and 
creative figure in the political history of the last four tremendous 
decades; the other as the supreme Christian statesman of the same 
period. Woodrow Wilson, the father of the League of Nations, was 
the ardent apostle of brotherhood among the nations, the visionary 
of the solution to which mankind must come if the human race is to 
survive. John R. Mott was the father of the oecumenical movement, 
the most significant religious movement of modern times. He was 
at once the promoter and the symbol of the global expansion of the 
Christian Faith and of world-wide Christian unity. Wilson’s problem 
was to find a central basis of understanding towards which nations 
might move in their quest for peace. Mott’s problem was how 
Christians, starting from the central reality of Christ and of allegiance 
to Him, could the redemptive influence of Christ, and the 
reality of unity in Christ, to the uttermost frontiers of the world. 

main facts regarding Mott’s life and achievement, the 
books which he wrote and the organizations which he founded, are 
well known. Our main interest in this study will be an appraisal of 
the man and of the significance of his life work. 

Mott was two things in particular: he was an apostolic figure; 
he was also an oecumenical statesman. 


THE APOSTOLIC FIGURE 


John R. Mott belonged in the Pauline tradition of passionately 
committed, Christ-centred men. Like the man from Tarsus he 
could say, ‘one thing I do’. While still a first-year student in the 
University of Co , he made ‘ eat surrender to Christ as 
Lord’. The yo freshman, who in mind a career in law or 
business, was challenged by an address by C. K. Studd, the famous 
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Cambridge athlete, who happened to be visiting the American 
universities. The Biblical words, ‘Seekest thou great things for 
thyself; seek them not’, which Studd quoted in his address, gripped 
young Mott. The Risen Christ became overwhelmingly real to him. 
After months of earnest wrestling, he decided to give his life to the 
‘service of Jesus’. 

Mott’s forthright and total surrender to Christ gave a blended 
decisiveness and simplicity to his whole life. Knowing what it meant 
to be a twice-born man, a man not his own because he had been 
grasped by Another, he desired, from the moment of his new 
experience, to ‘grasp that for which he himself had been grasped’ 
by the Risen Christ. Mastered by the ‘upward call of God in Christ 
Jesus’, he could say, like Ramond Lull, ‘I have one passion in life 
and it is He’. Mott was profoundly christocentric in his thought and 
life. The Risen Christ was at all times the dear object of his devotion 
and the abiding source of his strength. In youth, in his prime and 
through all his sunset years, there was a moving simplicity about 
Mott’s allusions, both in his prayers and in his discourses, to the 
Lord he adored. 

It was this sense of Christ’s reality and of being His disciple that 
gave Mott the extraordinary transparency which marked his 
character. He was not a complex personality. The man of action 
was never an actor. He was ‘under law to Christ’, not to any voca- 
tional pattern known to Church or society. His primary concern 
was to be loyal to a Person rather than to fulfil the demands of a 

i office. In whatever company he moved, whatever the 
task on hand, he was always basically the same man, with the same 
attitudes and gestures, the same look, and even the same sonorous 
words. In this respect, he possessed that ‘purity of heart’ which is 
an attribute of those who ‘will one thing’. 

The particular nature of Mott’s religious experience, combined 
with his native activist temperament, gave also a singular decisiveness 
to his whole life and demeanour. For him the great human problem 
was the problem of the will. In his very early years an essay, Decision 
of Character, by John Foster, a long-forgotten Baptist clergyman, 
made a profound impression on Mott and was constantly quoted by 
him. His own decision of character made him in spiri attitude 
what he was in ecclesiastical affiliation, a ‘Methodist’. He was un- 
sparing in his pains to develop a methodical way of living. He strove 
with all deliberation to make the best use of his time, to establish 
priorities in all that he did, to give adequate time to reading and to 
the devotional life. In that respect, his deep personal christocentric 
religion was marked in its outward expression neither by senti- 
mentality nor by any undue concern about appearances, but by a 
disciplined, well-ordered life and a supremely practical approach to 
all the problems of life. 
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John R. Mott had the soul of an evangelist. His contact with 
D. L. Moody wocpanes his evangelistic spirit. More than half a 
century after the famous student conferences at Northfield which 
Moody organized on the grounds of a school which he founded, 
Mott, the Nobel prizeman, put down as his vocation the simple 
term ‘evangelist’. He was in the truest sense a herald of good news 
and a ‘fisher of men’, For several decades he conducted evangelistic 
campaigns in the colleges and universities of the United States and 
of many other lands. When asked, at one of those early conferences, 
for what particular foreign field he offered himself as a missionary, 
Mott answered, ‘the world’. The watchword of the newly formed 
Student Volunteer Movement, ‘the evangelization of the world in 
this generation’, was thus native to his spirit. Important conse- 

uences were to follow. If George Whitefield could be described as 
the first Christian ‘commuter’ between Britain and the United 
States, John R. Mott earned for himself the title of the first Christian 
‘commuter’ between the United States and the world. 

In early life Mott became an evangelist to the student world. 
Subsequently, at the close of the Edinburgh missionary conference 
of 1910, he began to assume the ‘care of all the churches’. The 
evangelist turned pastor dedicated himself to the upbuilding of the 
‘younger churches’ throughout the globe and, as we shall see, to 
integrating those churches and the missions which had brought them 
into being into national Christian councils. But the evangelist- 
pastor was also interested in the whole man and not merely in the 
souls of men and the growth of the churches. Mott’s sense of whole- 
ness and his dedication to everything pertaining to the welfare of 
men inspired his interest in the great humanitarian work carried on 
by the YMCA. on behalf of soldiers and sailors during the first 
world war. One of the most striking features, however, of his apostolic 
concern was his pomes to pick men, to recruit them for service 
‘to summon workers for the great employ’. He realized that the 
work he had on hand could only be done if the doers were multiplied 
and ‘to multiply the doers’ he devoted his best energy. 

I shall be pardoned if, to illustrate this point, I become somewhat 
lyrical, for John R. Mott had a very decisive influence on my own 
life. I was a student at the University of Aberdeen when I first 
heard his name mentioned. That was some time before the Edinburgh 
conference of 1910. I first saw Mott in the flesh in the winter of 
1913. The occasion was the Kansas City Convention of the Student 

olunteer Movement which was attended by nine thousand students. 
I happened to be a delegate from Princeton Seminary. I recall the 
awe with which I met Mott privately some months later. I then 
understood what another young man felt when he came from an 
interview with that solemn and majestic figure with the impressive 
head and shaggy eyebrows, ‘It was like being in to see God!’. 
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In the two decades before his death I was privileged to get to 
know Mott intimately. I was elected a member of a small prayer 
circle to which he belonged, a group of twelve friends who met once 
a year for a ‘quiet day’ eer and who kept in touch with one 
another once a month by the circulation of ‘prayer notes’. Another 
member of the circle was Robert E. Speer. These two men had 
influenced me spiritually more than any two men I had ever known, 
Speer and Mott had themselves been life-long friends, first in student 
work on American college campuses and later in the missionary 
movement. It was fascinating to study what they had in common 
and where they differed. Robert E. Speer, who was for decades the 
supreme platform orator on the subject of missions, was a Christian 
mystic and scholar who forced himself, in the interests of the} 
Christian missionary enterprise, to become an administrator ; and a 
first-class administrator he became. John R. Mott was a born 
administrator who, when laid hold upon by Christ, infused a Christ-§ ' 
passion into all his administrative tasks. 


THE OECUMENICAL STATESMAN 


Of John R. Mott it could be said, more perhaps than of any man 
since the Apostle Paul, that he was a man oecumenical by nature. 
In his spirit and life he incarnated the double commitment to mission 
and unity. He had a passion to make the Gospel of the Risen Christ 
known to the whole world. He was possessed by an equal passion 
to consolidate the Christian forces of the world. He was over- 
mastered throughout his life with a sense of urgency, of crisis, off | 
the end. Although Mott himself was never known to have used the 
word ‘eschatological’, he thought and worked in what might be 
called an eschatological atmosphere. The accepted time was always 
now. Every hour was the decisive hour. Open doors were always 
before Christians. Opportunities were never greater. To match af 
hour which was always unique, Mott was ‘in j 
whatever the situation, he was never deinanst 
those who called Jesus Lord must be united. But in the thought, 
the rience and the activity of Mott, unity was always for the 
sake of mission. His interest was that the followers of the Riset 
Christ should become one in order that the world might believé 
that the Father had sent the Son to be the world’s Saviour. ‘ 


In the ee & 
become what 


"John R. 
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World’s Student Christian Federation at Vadstena Castle in Sweden 
in 1895 marked the first effective step towards the creation of 
oecumenical reality in a Christian sense. It should never be forgotten 
that what we call the oecumenical movement of to-day was born in 
the student world. In Mott’s view, as general secretary of the new 
Federation, students were ‘the strategic points in the world’s con- 
quest’. Out of the Student Christian Movement came some of the 
great missionary leaders of the modern era; out of the same move- 
ment came many churchmen who, through the influence of this 
movement, began to think of the achievement of Christian unity in 
the ecclesiastical realm. The aim of the Vadstena Castle gathering 
to create ‘a world-wide union of Christian students’ proved to be 
of decisive importance for the whole course of non-Roman Christian- 
ity in the modern era. 

Another landmark in the formation of Mott’s oecumenical vision 

was the ‘oecumenical missionary conference’ which met in New York 
in 1900. This was the largest missionary conference ever held. The 
interesting thing about this gathering is that the term ‘oecumenical’ 
was used in the official title. It was used not to express the pursuit 
of ecclesiastical unity, or of any kind of unity, but rather to denote 
ny manj the common commitment of all concerned to carry the Gospel to 
nature.) the whole world. As stated by the Ns ase the conference was 
mission | Called ‘oecumenical’ ‘because the plan of campaign which it proposes 
1 Christ} covers the whole area of the inhabited globe’. At this great gathering 
passion} Mott was chairman of the youth committee. 
s over-—§ As for the term ‘oecumenical’, however, it was soon dropped. 
risis, off When, nearly ten years later, the suggestion was made that it be 
ised the} incorporated in the official title of the Edinburgh Conference of 
ight be} 1910, the idea was ruled out as inap eo. Why? Strong Catholic 
: always ents in some of the churches which had been invited to partici- 
, always) Pate in the Edinburgh gathering held the opinion that the projected 
conference could in no sense be regarded as ‘oecumenical’ either 
in reality or in purpose. For such people, nothing could be pro- 
perly ‘oecumenical’ which did not express complete ecclesiastical 
understanding. 

While, however, the term ‘oecumenical’ was dropped and did 
not reappear in official conference circles for several decades, 
sf Cecumenical reality continued to be created. Under Mott’s leader- 
whip. a conference of the World’s Student Christian Federation was 

d in Tokyo in 1907. This conference, it has been said, was ‘the 
Pfirst international conference of any kind, secular or religious, to be 
yegan topheld in the East’. Three years later, the most decisive missionary 

ism’ #gathering ever organized took place in a 
It is outside the scope of this study to deal at length with 
Edinburgh, 1910’. Let it suffice to sa t the outstanding — 
hat happened was the decision that, when the conference dissolved, 
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a representative continuation committee should continue to function 


in the interests of missionary co-operation. 

Eleven years later, in 1921, three years after the first world war 
had come to a close, another great forward step was taken. The 
International Missionary Council was organized at Lake Mohonk, 
U.S.A. Mott was the moving spirit. Among the mountains in the 
autumn season, when the leaves were turning brown, the parent 
oecumenical organization came to birth. The Council consisted 
of a number of national missionary councils which had been 
organized up to that time in different parts of the world. Somewhat 
later, national Christian councils which had been organized by 
Mott in the so-called mission lands, and in which missionary 
organizations and younger churches were represented, were also 
added to the Council. 

The next few years were the great years of international co- 
operation under the auspices of the League of Nations. World-wide 
brotherhood was in the air. Many romantic dreams were cherished 
that the lights of the Kingdom of God were already flushing the 
eastern horizon. The twenties of the present century were a decade 
of many great initiatives in co-operation and understanding, which 
were designed to bring the Christian forces of the world closer 
together in theological understanding and in dynamic co-operative 
action. From the enlarged meeting of the International Missionary 
Council held on the Mount of Olives in 1928 went forth the slo 
‘Our message is Jesus Christ’. This message, proclaimed on a hill- 
top closely associated with Jesus Christ in the days of His flesh, 
was addressed to the whole non-Christian world, not only to the 
ancient faiths but also the new secularism, which was rapidly becom- 
ing a faith. 

At Madras, India, in 1 38: on the eve of the second world war, 
another conference was held under the auspices of the International 
Missionary Council, at which more representatives of the younger 
churches were present than at any previous gathering. At the 
Madras conference there emerged a new sense of the reality and 
oecumenical dimension of the Church. ‘The great new fact of our 
era’ was now visible above the horizon. The oecumenical Church 
was being born, and its members pledged one another, as they hai 
done t Oxford in 1937, that whatever happened in the internationd 
sphere, Christians would remain undivided. Mott was the presidi 
officer at Jerusalem, Oxford and Madras. The era of the Ch 
had arrived, just as the lights of civilization were going out for 1 
second time in the century. Because of the new awareness that the 
oecumenical Christian fellowship was a reality, it was easier fot 
Christians whose countries had been at war to knot again the severed 
cords of friendship, when the war was over, than it would have 
if a new kind of oecumenical reality had not been created. With 
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close of the war the creative work of John R. Mott came also to an 
end. 

When the International Missionary Council met at Whitby, 
Canada, in 1947, in the first oecumenical gathering to be held after 
the close of Rostilities, Mott, though present, was no longer in the 
chair. The creator of oecumenical reality in its spiritual dimension 
was then facing both the fruits of his labours and the setting sun. 
His great work had been accomplished. There remained only the 
culminating honour to be elected an honorary President of the 
World Council of Churches when the first Assembly convened in 
Amsterdam in 1948. In that gathering the International Missionary 
Council, Mott’s creation cal the symbol of the Church’s world 
mission, entered into ‘association’ with the new ecclesiastical body 
made up of one hundred and sixty separate denominations. The 
representatives of these denominations pledged themselves to ‘stay 
together’ and, as far as possible, to express the meaning of Christian 
unity in faith and action. It is not too much to say that the two world 
bodies which entered into ‘association’ at Amsterdam, and whose 
essential unity is symbolized by the Joint Committee of both, could 
never have come into being had it not been for the work of John R. 
Mott. At the time of his death he was an honorary president of the 
two great branches of the oecumenical movement. 

he creator of oecumenical reality was also the master of 

oecumenical assemblies. Mott was not only a matchless organizer of 
oecumenical gatherings, he was himself a superb chairman. He 
began to be initiated into the science and art of chairmanship by 
Dwight L. Moody at the famous Northfield conferences. For fif 
years thereafter Mott chaired gatherings, small and large, in 
parts of the world. Those who have seen him in the days of his 

rime, guiding deliberations of great assemblies, will never forget 

ow, with exquisite graciousness yet with firmness and decision, 
he piloted the most motley gatherings through placid or tempestuous 
sessions to their desired haven. Never did the master of assemblies 
lose his poise or his complete control of the groups over whom he 
presided. Mott’s skill as a chairman was due in part to his command- 
ing presence and his fine grasp of the issues involved, and in part to 
his perfect acquaintance with parliamentary procedure and his fine 
sensitivity to all types and conditions of people. Before the Edinburgh 
conference of 1910 he made an intimate study of the rules which 
governed public debate in the principal countries which would be 
represented at the gathering. 

In many instances, the chief share of the expense involved in 
convening a world gathering was borne by Mott himself. He 
received gifts from wealthy Christian friends to whom he had 
appealed and who had every confidence in what he wished to do. 

his was particularly true of the Jerusalem meeting of 1928 which, 
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with its improvised shacks on the flanks of the Mount of Olives, was 
financed and engineered by Mott himself. In many cases, he was 
able to make journeys which he planned, and to organize conferences 
which he thought necessary, because he could provide the money 
to carry out his will. In the case of a man of less vision and integrity 
than John R. Mott, this could have been a peril. As it was it proved 
a boon, for it gave a man of unparalleled vision and devotion the 
mobility which was required. 

There is little doubt, also, that much of Mott’s success as an 
organizer and presiding officer at oecumenical gatherings was due 
to the fact that he was a layman. Being a layman, he aroused fewer 
jealousies than an ecclesiastic of any one of > np churches would have 
done. As a layman, moreover, he was not sensitive to those traditional 
factors and barriers which divided Christian churches from one 
another. He had no interest in any type of ecclesiastical colonialism. 
In the early creative years of the oecumenical movement, it was even 
an advantage that Mott did not happen to be a theologian, that he 

laced the supreme emphasis upon loyalty to the Risen Christ alone. 

n those same years it was even a decided advantage that the chairman 
of oecumenical assemblies should be an American, for at that time 
citizens of the United States stood above and outside many of the 
traditional international rivalries in a way that is not true in the post- 
Mott era. 

It must, nevertheless, be added, in all candour, that there were 

emyen in which Mott was by no means the ideal presiding officer. 
uch were gatherings which involved theological or ecclesiastical 
— ott was never really at home, for example, at the decisive 
ord conference of 1937 on Church, Community and State which 
was conceived and organized by J. H. Oldham, who had shared 
with Mott the organization of the Edinburgh conference of 1gr10. 
Oldham is a man who combines with missionary enthusiasm and a 
passion for church unity a keen awareness of theological issues and 
a great sensitivity to the cultural situation of our time. Mott was 
insensitive to both. This also was true: while Mott was at home in 
all the churches and loved to speak of what he owed both to austere 
Quaker meetings and to the liturgical services of Eastern Orthodoxy, 
both the meaning of the Church and the real differences between the 
churches lay Rested ne and his concern. So many of 
the things which divide Christ’s followers theologically and i- 





astically were gloriously irrelevant to John R. Mott. For him, 


unswerving all ce to the Risen Lord, with a disposition to love 
one another, a 


to work together, were enough. 
Joun A. Mackay 











REVIEW ARTICLE 
BANTU EDUCATION 


Ngee oe are many perplexing divisions in the Union of South 

Africa. The most obvious, no doubt, is between white and 
black; but the lines of cleavage run between, and through, every 
section of the mixed community—white, black, Coloured, Indian. 
Most baffling of all is the division of Christian against Christian. 
Some take their stand with the World Council of Churches in 
declaring that ‘ tion in all its forms is con to the Gospel, 
and is incompatible with the Christian doctrine of man and with 
the nature of the Church of Christ’. Others, like Sabra in this 
booklet, prefer the phrase ‘separate development’ to ‘segregation’, 
and assert that ‘to denounce such a policy in principle as being 
unjust, immoral and un-Christian appears to savour of unreason- 
able prejudice and to be a misconception of the fundamentals of 
justice, a and Christianity’. Bo gs cannot be expressing 
the mind of Christ, yet both desire to. Each sincerely believes that 
the other is overtaken in a fault. They which are spiritual will seek 
to restore their fellow-Christians in the spirit of meekness, con- 
sidering themselves, lest they also be tempted. Such attempts to 
find in fellowship the will of God are being made. In November, 
1953, a conference of church leaders of both schools of thought, 
convened by the Federal Missionary Council of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches, frankly recognized that deep differences of belief existed, 
but gladly acknowledged the honesty with which these convictions 
were held and the right of each party to hold them. These are 
empty words unless there is a continuing readiness to listen to the 
other side, and a desire to understand which in no way implies 
compromise or appeasement. 

y argument about the Bantu Education Act is fundamentally 
an argument about the policy of apartheid. Approve the policy and 
you approve the Act; it is just one more inevitable link in the chain 
of legislation which binds the policy on the people. Sabra is gener- 
ally accepted as the exponent of apartheid at its best. It is therefore 
most timely that it has published its views on the Act in this tem- 
perately worded booklet. 

The authors complain that ‘the whole question of Bantu educa- 
tion became involved in political dispute, obscuring the fundamental 
educational principles which were at stake’. It is Rood accurate to 

1 Bantu Education: ession or tunity? Issued by the South African 
Bureau of Racial Affairs (Sabra). Stellen’ . 1955. 
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say that it became involved in politics; rather it has from the first 
been inextricably mixed with them. But there is some justification 
for the charge that the educational merits of the Act have not been 
fairly weighed. Much more attention has been paid to Dr Verwoerd’s 
expositions in the House of Assembly and the Senate than to the 
masterly report of the Eiselen Commission on which the Act is 
based. In the stress which it lays upon traditional culture, the use 
of the mother tongue, the value of genuinely practical instruction, 
the need for some measure of correlation between education and 
employment, the responsibility of parents and of local communities, 
that document commands senpectial study, though not necessarily 
agreement in detail. Such an examination of it would obviate some 
common misunderstandings, such as the impression of many people 
that the Act restricts the education of Bantu children to a meagre 
four years. Actually the Commission, faced with the fact that a 
very high proportion of the children in Bantu schools do not remain 
for more than four years, points out how important it is that that 
four-year section of the full course should be a worth-while unit, 
complete in itself, preparing the pupils for the life they will enter 
on leaving school. The problem is common to nearly all African 
territories; and the Cambridge conference on African education 
(1952) made the same approach to it, without being suspected of 
any sinister intention. Opposition to the Act has lost some force 
through being brought to an all along the line, against adminis- 
trative detail with the same strength as against underlying principle. 
Thus the vehemence with which the device of the double session 
has been so roundly denounced may be less effective than the 
sweet reasonableness of the Binns commissioners when they found 
exactly the same + ame in operation in various parts of East and 
Central Africa. “The intentions of this are excellent, but it may 
only double the amount of inefficient and ineffective primary educa- 
tion that is being given.’ This somewhat indiscriminate opposition 
tends to obscure the essential point of dispute—the explicit inten- 
tion to use education to prepare a child for a place in a separate 
community, which is the essence of the Act. Sabra expresses its 
confidence ‘that, from a philosophic point of view, little can be said 
inst the principles enunciated by the Eiselen Commission in its 
rt’. But here, surely, is a quite fundamental difference of 
opinion, between those who hold that education should set free the 
creative forces in men that they may shape the pattern of society, 
and those who determine that pattern in advance and use education 
to mould men to fit into it. 
A common criticism of the Act is that under it Africans will be 
iven an inferior type of education. It seems inevitable that, as a 
result of the new policy of the Department of Native Affairs, 
standards must not only but fall. They do so in every 
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country where, for political or other reasons, the limited resources 
of teachers and of money available are concentrated disproportion- 
ately on the provision of universal elementary schooling. Tiechere 
with poor qualifications are necessarily employed, indifferent equip- 
ment has to be provided, unsound educational expedients like the 
double session are adopted. That the inevitable price is being paid 
in lowered standards is not always realized at once. When it becomes 
obvious, there is a reaction, usually from the universities, and an 
effort is made to restore a better balance to the whole educational 
structure, If this stabilizing procedure is allowed to operate, the 
present very real fear of deterioration may be overcome. Sabra 
asserts that the new syllabuses, so far as they are known, give no 
ound for it, and that, far from education being limited to the 
damental four-year course, increased facilities for secondary and 
higher education have been promised as the need for them develops. 
It would be more pertinent to say ‘as the means for them can be 
made available’, since the need for them is already apparent. This 
is in line with the view of the Eiselen Commission, which stated in 
~— raph 709 of its report: “The importance of university education 
or the Bantu cannot be over-emphasized, both to provide general 
education for leaders and to provide high-grade technical men for 
their future economic and social development’. The quality of 
student entering the university will be determined in the secondary 
school, which in turn depends upon the foundation laid in the 
rimary school. That a foundation has to be laid in the same school 
or the potential university student and for the future agricultural 
labourer is a formidable problem not confined to South Africa. 
The misgiving that many feel that only the labourer is to be 
catered for derives mainly from such verbal evidence as, for instance, 
the rhetorical question asked by Dr Verwoerd in the House of 
Assembly: ‘What is the use of teaching a Bantu child mathematics 
when it cannot use it in practice?’ The question can be taken in 
two senses, depending on the tone in which it was put. It could 
mean: ‘It is no use teaching mathematics to such Bantu children as 
will never be able to use it in practice’. That may be disputable, 
but it is not unreasonable. Or it could mean: ‘No Bantu child will 
ever use mathematics in practice; it is therefore useless to teach it 
in Bantu schools’. That is the meaning which most people have 
assumed and resented. Sabra here rejects it, protesting that ‘there 
is no intention, as has been alleged, of training the Bantu as a 
“labour force for the White man” ’. Figures are quoted to show 
how favourably South Africa compares with other countries in its 
expenditure per head on education and health services for its non- 
European inhabitants. When methods of compiling statistics vary 
so greatly from country to country, it is extremely difficult to arrive 
at reliable comparative figures. The source of the statistics is not 
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always given, and this makes them even harder to check. Some are 
pasar y It would be interesting, for instance, to know how the 
sum of 3d per head of population on education for India in 1950-51 
was obtained. The figures of population and educational expenditure 
on pages 5 and 65 of the Times of India Year Book (1954-55) give 
a sum of 38 3d per head for the year in question. Even allowing for 
such uncertainties, however, it would appear to be beyond dispute 
that, if expenditure of this kind is expressed per capita, South Africa 
heads the list. If it were exp as a percentage of the total 
expenditure of the Government concerned, the order might well be 
significantly different. But in any event Sabra has a right to claim 
that far more is spent in the Union on Bantu social services than is 
commonly recognized. 

What is the real ground of the churches’ opposition? The 
booklet asserts that ‘the reaction of the churches to the Act centres 
without doubt on the question of their control of the schools’. This 
is probably true of the Roman Catholic Church, which in any case 
insists on Catholic education for all Roman Catholic youth 
in Roman Catholic schools, and, apartheid or no apartheid, would 
resist any attempt to close them. It may be to some extent true of 
other churches with a long educational tradition churches which 
in every territory have been reluctant to hand over their schools to 

ing local authorities. But it is certainly not true of that con- 
siderable number of churches which would be strongly in favour of 
as age to local authorities if they had confidence in their 
present ability to exercise it, and belief in the pattern of life for 
which the children were to be prepared. With all that the booklet 
says about the evils of denominational rivalry most responsible 
opinion in the churches will fully agree. But there is strong dissent 
fo a ae eget, me Re Um Ra ee ton 
of all teachers —_ state or — a _—- — 
in departmental teacher-training schools only. E' ere in Africa, 
where the trend has been for the State to take over most of the 
schools, the implication has been that the churches’ contribution in 
the traini cnneditledesinen eaves tem: ones ten rtant. It is 
true that a has declared its desire that Christian 


of all responsibility for education’. That is a remarkable under- 
statement. Nearly all the churches have a deep sense of obligation 
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at least to train Christian teachers, and object strongly to being 
relieved of this responsibility. It is not easy to square Sabra’s 
concern that teachers should be ‘imbued with the Christian spirit 
and principles’ with its acceptance of Government’s drastic refusal 
to allow the churches any share in an activity to which they believe 
they are specially called. 

It is nearer to the truth to say that the reaction of the churches 
to the Act centres on their attitude to the policy of id. Sabra 
asserts its firm conviction ‘that a policy of separate development, if 
its fulfilment is sought in honesty and truthfulness and its implica- 
tions fully accepted, may provide a way out of the grave dilemma 
South Afticn is facing’. That is a conviction quite widely held, not 
least by Africans. But the provisos are very formidable; there have 
been no convincing signs as yet that there is a real intention to 
observe them; and Sabra itself admits that ‘there may be serious 
misgivings as to the practicability of such a policy’. This is the 
real centre of disagreement; most of the churches do not believe 
that a policy of separate development can be equitably worked out. 
And being convinced that the goal, however desirable it might be 
in theory, is in fact unattainable, they are bound to oppose measures 
which aim at achieving it, since for them every step in that direction 
leads further and er astray, and will have to be retraced. 

L. B. GREAVES 
ge eth Mi ar soa et rte De is see 
pay, more food supplies, more efficient schools and health services.’ 
are three comments that should be made. Firstly, it is a slight paraphrase, 
an exact quotation. The word ‘Natives’ was not used; it is perhaps not easy 
South Africans to realize how its use in this secondary sense can jar. Secondly, 
SS RR Se es 
in 1 Tied, the statence in isolation does oot uae it clear that I wae ape i 
i services lied the African . 
fb world be , at — ew take it payee os te npn oP local map ee 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
CHRISTIANITY AT THE THRESHOLD 


A History or CuristTianiry. By KennetH Scott Latourette. New 
York: Harper. $9.50. 1953. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 63s. 
1954- 


AVING completed his seven-volume History of the Expansion 
H of Christianity, Professor Latourette wen gh oe produced a 
history of Christianity in which for the first time its whole develop- 
ment, from its beginnings right down to the present day, is com- 
prehensively set forth; and we are faced again with the amazi 
spectacle of a work in which it seems unbelievable that one individ 
scholar should be able to achieve so universal a picture of the total 
scene. In this book again it is evident that Professor Latourette is 
not only an expert in the historical method and able in a quite 
outstanding manner—not least because of his remarkable linguistic 
facilities—to master the profusion of his material, but that he under- 
stands, through a series of original points of view, how to give that 
material spiritual shape and how to make it really live for us to-day. 

Right at the beginning of his historical consideration of 
Christianity, Professor Latourette refers to its youth. In the light of 


the many thousands of years of life which the archaic and pre-. 


historic religions can claim, the history of Christianity seems thus 
far to cover but a very short period. In the series of principal religions 
it occupies the last position but one: Buddhism, Hinduism, Zoro- 
astrianism and Confucianism are all many centuries older. Only 
Islam is younger. 

But it is precisely the comparison with the other world religions 
which shows that Christianity has in no way gone through the cycle 
of growth, maturity and decline which it is possible to discern in 
those other, older, religions; and that it stands, rather, only at the 
threshold of its historical development. With Professor Latourette 
this idea is not the expression of a preconceived ideological optimism, 
but the outcome of a careful study of Christianity’s manifestation of 
life in the course of its history up till now. Professor Latourette 
shows how it is only in the last century and a half that Christianity 
has experienced its global expansion and that it was in fact due to an 
entirely unforeseen impetus in missions. Over against the European 
conception, which sees Christianity at an end, Professor Latourette 
poses the thesis that Christianity has only just got over its childhood 
maladies. It has indeed only now staked out its oversea sphere of 
operation and taken possession of its worldwide field of activity. 
344 
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But the great process of the intensive penetration of life, of the human 
renety and of human society is still before it. Christianity has 
n heavily assailed by hostile forces—and for the most part by 
forces which it has itself released—but it has none the less its own 
liar historical fulfilment still to come. As an example, Professor 
Lenerents indicates not only the activity of the so-called ‘younger 
churches’ on the one-time mission fields in Asia, Africa and Polynesia, 
but also the expansion of the oecumenical movement which is to be 
seen in the existence of a new sense of responsibility on a world 
Church scale. 

It would seem easy, from the European standpoint, to register 
objections to Professor Latourette’s arguments. Is the world-wide 
expansion of Christianity in the last century and a half really a sign 
of its spiritual dynamic and not, rather, a phenomenon connected 
with the extension of the white man’s colonial dominion and with the 
development of modern technics and industry and of world com- 
merce? And will this expansion not contract again as the withdrawal 
of the European colonial system takes its course? Has the restoring, 
creative force of the Gospel over the world really increased at the 
same pace as the missionaries, the Bible translations, the churches 
and Sunday-schools have multiplied? Are the spiritual and moral 
forces which have been awakened through the expansion of Chris- 
tianity strong enough to overcome the opposing forces? Have 
Christian missions not spread misery throughout the world just as 
much as the splendour of the Church? Does not the globe, which, 
according to Professor Latourette, can already be painted in the 
violet colour of Christianity, also have to show, in European Soviet 
Russia and in China, a seriously large red spot? 

To all these questions Professor Latourette himself has given 
the answer. He does not indeed maintain that the Church, with the 
advance that it has so far made, has already reached its goal: he 
regards the development hitherto achieved as the occupation, 
rather, of the bridgeheads which will make it possible to prepare the 
way for a real penetration of human society through Christianity in 
the future. Everywhere in the world the principal supporting points 
are now occupied. The people who man these strongholds have 
often been weakened to an extreme degree, they are often discouraged 
and often, as a result of unbalanced spiritual nourishment, suffering 
from scurvy, but a provisional goal has been reached. It is true that 
here and there territories have been lost again, that partisan groups 
are fighting behind the scenes and that there are rebellions amon the 
Christian ple themselves, but none the less a base has n 
established for future operations of an intensive kind. The history 
of the Christian Church is not at its end but at its beginning. That 
is the conclusion of Professor Latourette’s study of the 1953-year 
history of Christianity. 
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We in Europe are perhaps not quite in a position unreservedly to 
accept this point of view. Struated as we are on the frontier between 
east and west, many a time justifiable doubts assail us. Professor 
Latourette is also familiar with these doubts and knows, too, that 
oy can only be conquered through the knowledge of the Gospel 
an peg, sec practical maintenance of the Faith that with it. 
For the istian there is no ‘too late’. For him, world history is 
based on the same word of command on which the daily life of any 
Christian should be based: ‘Work, while it is day’, and on this word 
stands also the future of the Christian Church. For that reason 
Professor Latourette does not, for instance, regard the spread of 
Bolshevism as a sign of the end of the Christian Church (as so often 
i Sa in Europe, where there is a certain mood of panic and a 
tendency to pon so defeatism), and he admits, rather, that the 
development of modern socialism and materialism is to some extent 
due to the fact that the Christian Church in Europe and Russia has 
not recognized its social responsibility, or at least has not done so 
soon enough. The future of the Christian Church depends on a 
responsible consciousness of the task which the Christian religion has 
to , not only in the sphere of personal conviction, but above all 
in the sphere of community life and penetrating right into the realm 
of economics and politics. In this respect one can agree with Pro- 
fessor Latourette’s fundamental thesis, even from the European 
viewpoint: the Christian Church is not at the end, for it contains 
within itself the creative forces which will make it possible to 
establish the human personality and human society on new 
foundations. 

Ernst BENz 

MARBURG 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PAST EVENTS 


A History oF THE LONDON Missionary Society 1895-1945. By NoRMAN 
GoopaLL. London: Oxford University Press. 428. 1954. 


[IF current events determine the significance of past events, then 
this is a highly significant book. The momentous decisions 
pressing upon the Christian mission to-day can be handled adequately 
only with knowledge of what has been meres in the world and of 
what has already been attempted in the mission. It is such knowl 

that this book provides. The author, who was secretary for In 
and the South Pacific in the London Missionary Society before he 
became a secretary of the International Missionary Council, traces 
the rience of one great missionary society through the crucial 
sonnet have marked the change from an old world to a new. 
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From the point of view of historiography it is a masterly work. 
Six hundred c oy stg and constantly interesting pages present 
a careful balance between the background of a nom in upheaval 
and the foreground of missionary drama. It is never forgotten that 
the background provides not merely the context but also the reason 
for the drama. Ex post facto judgments upon the actors are avoided, 
but an effort is made to show how the situation looked at the time 
and to understand — that arose on that basis. For example, 
the author depicts with real sympathy the expansive future that lay 
before Christian missions in China a half-century ago, especially 
after the 1911 Revolution, and makes clear why ‘as they faced this 
time of opportunity Christian missions attached special importance 
to higher education and medical service’. 

The book serves as a continuation of the two volumes by Richard 
Lovett which covered L.M.S. history for its first hundred years 
(1795-1895). The most striking difference between the two works 
is the change in emphasis from the missionary to the indigenous 
church. The lives of the missionaries are dealt with at length in the 
— work, but they do not dominate the centre of the stage. 

hough one of the sections is entitled, “There were giants. . .’, 
the account is notable for the absence of gigantic figures such as 
Livingstone and Morrison, John Williams and Robert Moffat, who 
dominated the earlier period. Certainly the L.M.S. has continued to 
include some of the most outstanding missionaries (J. N. Farquhar 
and T. H. Somervell in India, Griffith John and Lavington Hart 
in China, W. C. Willoughby in Africa and Wardlaw Thompson at 
the London headquarters, to name a few), but these scarcely stand 
in the same rank as the earlier men. The difference is due in part 
to the passing of the pioneer stage in all areas except Papua, and in 
part to the new sense of co-operation with the younger churches 
which does not encourage missionaries to strike out on their own and 
take the lead as in former times. This is as it should be. The traditional 
focus of attention on the missionary needs to give place to a focus of 
attention on the mission. 

The change in the condition of the Church in these fifty years is 
breath-taking. At the beginning of the story there were, except in 
parts of the Pacific and in Madagascar, not independent church 
structures, but rather what one observer described as ‘half-formed 
communities lurking around the confines of Christianity’. Dr 
Goodall shows in detail how the first steps away from this situation 
were taken in limited church councils, often iated with mission 
councils, and then goes on to show the tremendous achievements 
that have grown out of them. The L.M.S. contribution to the main 
united churches of India and China is an especially great achieve- 
ment. The fact that purely con tional x seen have scarcely 
anywhere arisen from L.M.S. efforts indicates how well the 
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missionaries abided by the Society’s fundamental principle of not 
trying to export their denominational forms. It may also indicate, ag 
is suggested at one point, that Congregationalism is not particularly 
suited to the conditions of the younger churches. The only congre- 
tional churches that have arisen from L.M.S. effort are those of 
amaica, British Guiana and the Cape Colony, from all of which the 
L.M.S. had withdrawn before the end of the nineteenth century. 
The centre of concern indeed lies in the younger churches, and 
the picture of them which is presented gives cause for real concern, 
When measured by the usual goals of self-support, self-government 
and self-propagation the history is not encouraging. Over and over, 
it would appear, churches have launched out toward ovh-enppen 
only to aaa cles after the first spurt of enthusiasm. Only in 
Samoa could the goal be said to have been fully reached; in this case 
self-support included support for the missionaries who came from 
the West. In other lands self-support is described as a ‘receding 
goal’. The economic environment in which these churches live 
would seem to make the support of a full-time ministry an impos- 
sibility. The prospects for real self-government in the absence of 
self-support are obviously not bright. The paucity of qualified 
leaders to carry on self-government is a growing problem. In general 
the churches have grown faster than their trained leadership — 
L.M.S. fields in India, five times as fast), so that in many ways the 
conditions for self-government are harder to fulfil to-day than half 
a century ago. Self-propagation, which is even more crucial, is still 
more sluggish in its development. The effort to establish self-support 
and self-government usually seems to require the whole attention of 
a church, and therefore often retards rather than accelerates any 
outreach. In the light of this segment of history one is moved to give 
increasing consideration to the efforts now being made in various 
areas to develop a part-time ministry and lay leadership which would 
remove some of the heavy financial burdens of the churches. Certainl aly 
it is imperative that wherever such questions are being decided, 
church and mission be aware of this wore - 
HARLES W. FORMAN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 





THE DETERMINING POWER OF RELIGION 


Tue Livinc Curist AND DyinG HEATHENISM. The Experiences of a 
Missio in Animistic Heathendom. By Jon. WaRNgcK. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House. $3.95. 1954. 


WHEN Gustav Warneck, the famous professor of missions who 
never visited a mission field, dedicated one of his books to 
his son Johannes, he inscribed in it the words: ‘Dem Praktiker der 
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Theoretiker’—‘to the practitioner from the theorist’. Indeed, 
Johannes Warneck’s book The living Christ and dying Heathenism 
shows its readers that it could only have been written by a practical 
man who, as a missionary, had the opportunity to know the all- 
embracing power of heathenism and was compelled, again and 

ain, to pray, when face to face with it, for the overcoming power 
of the Gospel. Johannes Warneck was a pioneer missionary, in the 
service of the Rhenish Mission, among the animists of Sumatra, one 
of the successors of L. Nommensen, out of whose work grew the 
significant Batak Church. Warneck’s principal conclusions are that 
‘religion seems to be the determining power both of the national 
and the individual life, and it is in their religion that we must seek 
the roots of their thoughts and the motives of their action’ (p. 27); 
that heathenism cannot be overcome in any other way than Oy the 

roclamation of Christ, by ‘the communication of the Divine 
Conght by God himself to humanity, and conquering from within 
all human errors’ (p. 201). 

The first edition of his book appeared in 1908, the seventh in 
1922. This English translation is from the third edition, which came 
out in 1909. The reader should notice carefully its preface. In it the 
author states his purpose to contribute to the task of the ‘missionaries 
to prepare their experiences amid their conflict with heathenism 
for the use of theologians’ (p. 9). Warneck confesses that he was not 
willing to come to terms with ‘the results in the science of compara- 
tive religions, i.e. to recognize that the idea of evolution at present 
ruling the scientific world must also rule in the investigation of 
religion’ (p. 10). He was studying the ‘facts of experience’ and found 
that ‘these do not agree with the dominant hypothesis of evolution’ 
(ibid). They convinced him ‘that heathenism is hostile to god’ (ibid), 
but that it contains, too, ‘the gold of the divine thoughts’ (p. 11). 
In his preface to the fourth edition (1911) he notes with satisfaction 
that the results of the fourth committee of the Edinburgh world 
missionary conference verified his enquiries; and two years later he 

ises, in the preface to his fifth edition, as ‘a pleasing sign of growing 
interest for the evangelization of the world’, the interest shown by 
the Church at home in the problems discussed in his book. 

Warneck’s book is without doubt a very valuable and venerable 
document of a past period in the science of religions and missions. 
Instead of approaching heathenism really as a whole, as he intended, 
the author surrenders himself to a psychological analysis of it and is 
inclined to judge it too quickly and too apologetically. He replaces 
the theory of evolution which he rejects by a theory of depravation 
that is no less to be contested. He does not reach that total view of 
heathenism in which all that appears to him as grains of the gold 
of the truth manifests itself as an essential part of a compact whole, 
or that profundity of theological insight in which ‘the gold’ reveals 
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itself as false. ‘Agencies that clear the way for Christianity’ are for 
him, among others, ‘superiority of the Christian race’, ‘influence 
of Christian colonial powers’ and ‘preparatory interpositions of 

God’ by dreams, visions, prophecies  (p 156 ff.). We feel, at eve: 
int, that Warneck wrote his book before 1914, that year in whicl 
the storm which, as Professor Latourette says, confronted 
us, in theology as well as in the theory and practice of missions, 
with new facts of experience and led us to a fundamental re- 
orientation of our living and thinking. Warneck’s book forms a 
milestone on the way; it is, within the thinking of his time, a first 
step in a new direction, which points to an oecumenical world 
mission of the Church, — at home. We should not forget 
that his enquiries into ‘the characteristic features of animistic 
heathenism’ and ‘the victorious forces of the Gospel’ contain much 
that is of help both to the missionary and to the professor of missions 
and of the comparative study of religions, and to the minister at 
home. As a disciple of his teacher, Martin Kahler, in Halle University, 
he was never happier than when he could establish that the ex- 
riences of the missionary coincided with the declarations of the 
ible. To speak of ‘dying heathenism’, as does the title of the English 
translation of his book, is to be too sweeping, in view of the fact 
that we see it breaking out afresh in many parts of the world to-day. 

GERHARD ROSENKRANZ 

TUEBINGEN, GERMANY 





CHANGES IN MISSIONARY THINKING 


REVOLUTION IN Missions. By WitLis CuurcH Lamott. New York: 
Macmillan. $3.50. 1954. 


HIS book deals with the changes in missionary thinking duri 
T the present century, particularly in the dutel heomnal 
‘Edinburgh, 1910’ and ‘Willingen, 1952’. An understanding of the 
significance of missions in our day, says Dr Lamott, rests upon ‘an 
understanding of the causes leading up to and the results emanati 
from the transition from an individual-centred to a church-cen 
mission’. Dr Lamott, who served as an educational missionary in 
Japan for twenty years and who is Professor of Christian Missions at 
the San Francisco Theological Seminary, has written a readable, if 
not very profound or original, study of this transition. The book will 
be of great use to missionary candidates and also to members of 
mission boards and auxiliaries. 

Dr Lamott rightly —— that the establishment of Protestant 
churches throughout all the world has brought us to a reconception 
of the nature of the Church. He goes on, however, to isolate one 
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aspect of the Church, its fellowship, and to attempt, virtually on 
the basis of that alone, to set forth this reconception. “The Church 
is a Fellowship’, he says. ‘It is not an Institution to be served nor an 
ization to be cultivated and extended. It is a fellowship of men 
with one another and with God in Christ, mediated by the Holy 
Spirit.’ Elsewhere Dr Lamott admits that there are other ‘marks of 
the Church’, but even then he maintains that the concept of the 
Church as community includes all these other elements—personal 
piety, social action and the worship of the sanctuary. It would be 
unfair to say that Dr Lamott’s view of the Church is based primarily 
on ‘a fellowship of men’. He emphasizes that it is the Spirit who 
makes this fellowship possible, but it seems to the reviewer that it is 
the fellowship of men which Dr Lamott emphasizes all through his 
book. There is not a single mention of the sacraments, let alone the 
sacramental nature of the Church, and the ministry is mentioned 
only negatively—‘not in terms of lineal descent through an order of 
clergy’. Dr Lamott’s conception of the ‘redeeming community’ 
suffers as a result, both in depth and in clarity. He speaks of the 
community building a world-wide fellowship of men and women 
dedicated to Christ. The fellowship ‘need not necessarily be large 
but will nevertheless be powerful as oo as its members are dedicated 
to Christ’. It is not surprising to find church union spoken of ambigu- 
ously as ‘an organic but not institutional union, stronger than 
federation, which will express the unity already realized and which 
by so doing will declare to the world the fact of our common member- 
ship in Christ’s Church universal, while retaining the fluidity of 
organization and witness desired by our various traditions’. The 
reviewer finds it very difficult to know exactly what kind of union 
is here envisaged. Then ‘matters of form and polity and nice distinc- 
tions of creedal formulations’ will, it is said, ‘assume their natural 
ram as good but minor considerations’. But the matter is not so 
simple. 

f the theology seems to be somewhat deficient, there is certainly 
no lack of practical wisdom in Dr Lamott’s book. He has much to 
say on the need to make Christianity indigenous and rightly points 
out that the missionary is by no means the only one in the modern 
world responsible for ‘cultural diffusion’. No part of the world 
to-day is isolated from ‘world-unifying forces’. On the other hand, 
it is a sombre thought that ‘in no country has the Church become 
powerful enough to weaken or disrupt the existing indigenous social 
organization’. Dr Lamott s of the need for the missio 
to-day to identify himself with the people of the country in whi 
he works, although what he has to say here does not throw any new 
light on this iarly knotty sobtida. His advice to the youn 
missionary to ‘live as far as possible as in the homeland, avoiding 
extravagances’ ignores the fact that what would be the simplest 
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living in the homeland strikes many of the missionary’s flock as 
extravagance. In sn » other religions, Dr Lamott exhorts the 
missi to ‘s athy, but no syncretism’. He rightl ints to 
erent Siler at dees ie aiket dela anton bell 
missionaries and nationals, of recent years, and reminds us that the 
ancient faiths are by no means dead. It is still necessary to present 
Christ to convinced believers of other faiths as Friend and Judge. 

Dr Lamott makes a shrewd and attractive comment about ‘the 
consistency of the Christian type found in the younger churches as 
well as in the older churches’: 


‘There the new missionary sees types that remind him of Aunt Mary and 
Uncle George; he recognizes the faithful president of the Women’s 
Association, the always-to-be-depended-upon deacon or elder, the vivid 
young pastor, the saintly scholar. And were the men and women of the 
Sriginal fellowship of the first cen to wander into a church anywhere 
on the earth to-day, they would see resemblances to the Timothys and 
Tituses, Loises and Eunices of their own day. These are they who have 4 
sublime faith, often simple and naive, in the transforming power of 
spiritual Light and ven. 


The revolution in missions has been, in fact, a discovery of the world- 
wide and age-old Fellowship. 
H. C, LeFEvER 


Setty Oak COLLEGEs, 
BIRMINGHAM 





EPISCOPACY IN THE OECUMENICAL DEBATE 


Tue Historic EpiscOPATE IN THE FULLNESS OF THE CHURCH: Seven 
Essays by Priests of the Church of England. Edited by KENNETH 
M. . London: Dacre Press: A. and C. Black. 8s. 6d. 1954. 


A®™ books which carry the word ‘Episcopate’ in their titles ever 
read by non-Anglicans? A statistical answer to this question 
might be humbling to Anglican pride. Not that an acknowledgment 
of the importance of the debate on episcopal church order is wanti 
in oecumenical discourse. Few if any prophecies of a coming uni 
Church omit episcopacy as a desirable if not essential inclusion. But 
non-Anglicans await a settlement within Anglicanism itself as 
what the demand for acceptance really means. Episcopal ch 
order must receive an interpretation which does not impugn the 
realities of divine grace in ministries and sacraments ot na 
i communions before oecumenical acceptance would be, 
conscience, a possibility. 
The Church of South India, which has grafted the historic 
episcopate into its ongoing life, but has not forced upon its members 
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subscription to a definition of it, is confronting Anglicanism with a 
concrete issue. The two Convocations of the Church of England 
are, this very year, taking action on the question of recognition. An 
intra-mural debate, accordingly, is being staged in England which 
may have far-reaching effect in determinin a vocation 
in the oecumenical movement. The book under review is a participant 
in this debate. It is, granted the importance of the issue, of first 
rate significance. Seven authors, present or recent members of 
Westcott House, Cambridge, ex before their brethren in the 
Church of England their best fruits of scholarly investigation— 
and their hearts as well, full of common concern for the — of 
Christ’s Church. All plead for full recognition of the Church of 
South India as a church with a ‘catholic’ ministry, pioneer in 
bridging the Catholic-Protestant chasm. 
our chapters in the volume (chapters 2 to 5 inclusive) are 
historical essays, tracing the long anchorage of the historic episcopate 
in the Church from New Testament days through the writings of 
the ancient Fathers and Anglicanism’s formative centuries down to 
our own day. These chapters may look like a threshing of old straw. 
Most of the citations from Clement and Jerome and Hippolytus, 
as well as from Anglicanism’s Caroline divines, will be familiar to 
historians of church polity. But the perspective under which these 
historical data are reviewed is a departure from much Anglican 
dogmatism. This reviewer, long convinced that a fresh manifestation 
of the Spirit must come to our aid in solving our oecumenical 
impasse, can only give thanks that a fresh breeze is blowing through 
ee of debate. iding all th ft ‘i { 
perspective gui e¢ wri.ers of the volume is 
tallized in the opening chapter on ‘Kingdom, Church and 
inistry’ and in the two concluding essays on “The Historic 
Episcopate’ and “The Next Step’. The first of the three titles listed 
itomizes by the order given to the three nouns the theological 
thesis of the whole volume: 


What we are concerned to deny (as unbiblical, unhistorical, and un- 
anglican) is a particular interpretation of the episcopate which would 
automatically unchurch any part of the Body that for historical reasons 
has failed to preserve it. For that is to exalt it as a precondition of the 

, whereas the only precondition of the Church is the Kingdom of 
God. We affirm that the episcopate is dependent on the Church, and not 
the Church on the episcopate (p. 22). 


This liberalizing view of the episcopate, however, does not 
result in tance of a laisser faire ecclesiastical polity. A doctrine 
of the Church in which the historic episcopate is held to be its 
ésse is virtually labelled heresy. (The recent 7 volume defend- 
ing this view, The Apostolic Ministry, is drastically criticized.) But 
the Westcott theologians are almost equally opposed to the view of 

24 
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the episcopate as merely the bene esse of the Church. Their suggested 
dentiintion (they hesitate to use the word ‘definition’ as overstepping 
the bounds of theological competence in dealing with the divinely 
given ‘mysteries’ of Church and Ministry) is the still somewhat 
novel phrase plene esse (p. 107). Indeed, one of the 
contributions of the volume may consist precisely in finding in the 
word ‘fullness’— itself ly anchored in the New Testament | 
picture of the Church—a clue to our oecumenical dilemma. We are | 
still ‘between the times’, and can look forward as well as back as 
we submit our churches anew to the vocation of ‘building up the 
body of Christ’ until we ‘attain to the unity of the faith and grow 
into the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ’ (Ephesians 
4). The historic episcopate might, in a word, under proper safe- 
guards and with the aid of insights brought to it by communions 
which have experienced God’s grace outside its often too confining 
embrace, become ‘historic’ now—a sacramental organ of the unity 
of the people of God in time as well as space. 


THEODORE O. WEDEL 
Wasuincton, D.C. 





MISSIONS TO THE LAPPS 


SAMENES KRISTNING OG FINNEMISJONEN TIL 1888. By ApoLF STEEN. 
Studies of the Egede Institute No. 5. Oslo: Egede Institutet. 1954. 


eee book records the efforts to mene tng a to the Lapp 
people from the Middle Ages, when the Lapps first en- 
countered Christianity, up to the year 1888, when the Norwegi 
Mission to the Lapps was founded on the initiative of Bi 
Skaar, of Tromsoe. Primarily it deals with the work among the 
Norwegian Lapps, but brief surveys are also given of the work 
among the Lapps in Sweden, Finland and Russia. Naturally the 
author gives a more thorough account of the missionary period of 
the eighteenth century, when Tranquebar, Lapland and Greenland 
were the mission fields of the Ro ission College in Co 

founded by the Danish King, Frederick IV, in 1714. Lapps 
are a small people living scattered in the northern part of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. In 1940 the whole le did not number more 
than 32,600 souls, 20,000 of whom were living in Norway, 8,500 in 
— and the rt age ten pind sd % 

a chapter on ‘ Lapps in ight of History’ the author 
indicates the many puzzling questions as regards the history, race 
and of ps. In the oldest records they were called 
Finns, the late Middle Ages Lapps, which in the course of 
time became the international name of this people. The author, 
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however, prefers the name used by the Lapps themselves, ‘Same’, 
which is the name now commonly om in Norway. A chapter 
on the mythology of the Lapps is primarily a survey of the literature, 
— and unprinted, on their religion. In the old records the 
pps are described as great sorcerers, and even at the inni 
of eighteenth century many of the old religious ideas an 
ices were still alive. In his account of the christianization of the 
pps from the Middle Ages and up to the year 1716 the author 
emphasizes that the Lapps were touched by Christianity in the 
Reformation period, although there was no direct missionary 
work, After the Reformation some Danish kings took an active 
interest in their northern subjects. From the clergy there were 
certain efforts to establish contact with the Lapp population, but 
the language formed a hindrance, and there was no organi 
missionary enterprise before the year 1716. A new era began when, 
in 1716, after the establishment of the Mission College, the mission 
to the Lapps was initiated. From that year and till his death in 1727 
Thomas von Westen was the head of the mission, and was clearly 
an able and far-sighted leader. Already in 1724 the mission had 
13 missionary districts, 37 schools, 26 chapels and 9 churches. Von 
esten realized that the missionaries should meet the Lapps with 
an attitude of love, and ae should preach the Gospel to them 
in the Lapp language. For that purpose institutions for the training 
of norte te and native teachers were established at Trondheim. 
Several people, among them the Bishop of Trondheim, were opposed 
to these ideas. They opposed the use of the Lapp language, main- 
taining that the Lapps ought to learn Norwegian, and that the 
spiritual work among them should be done by the local ministers, 
not by special missionaries. After the death of von Westen this 
view prevailed, and in the years 1728-1743, when the mission was 
under the leadership of Bishop Hagerup of Trondheim, there was a 
definite decline. The training institutions were abolished. Not one 


book was issued in the Lapp , and at the end of this period 
only six missionaries were left. After the death of Bishop H 
a new period of advance (1743-1774). Under the leadership 


of the next three bishops of Trondheim, Harboe, Nannestad and 
Gunnerus, new missionaries were appointed. The Lapp language 
was used again, and in 1752 a new seminary (Seminarium Lapponi- 
cum) was founded, which flourished under the leadership of a former 
missionary, the learned professor Knud Leem. Leem’s death in 774 
was a great loss. In the same year the seminary was abolished, an 

the last part of the century was a new period of decline, although 
some missionaries fai y carried on the work. The bishops of 
Trondheim took little interest in the mission, and the dominant 
rationalistic theology did not favour missionary enterprise. Even 
among the members of the Mission College in Cope n there 
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were some influential rationalistic theologians. In 1814, when Norway 
became an independent state, the last two missionaries retired. In 
the period + 1814 no less than 123 missionaries had worked 
among the Norwegian Lapps, and several of these men, such as 
Morten Lund, Jens Kildal, Knud Leem and others, were missionaries 
in the best sense of the word—idealistic, zealous and energetic. In 
one chapter the author gives an account of the work in the nineteenth 
century. The outstanding man is Stockfleth, a former army officer, 
who studied theology and became a minister in Lapland, where he 
served from 1825 to 1839. From that time and until his death in 
1866 he devoted his life to the work for the spiritual welfare of the 
Lapps. He translated several books into their language, and one 
important result of his indefatigable work was the introduction in 
the University of Oslo of the study of Lapp language and culture. 
The last chapter of the book gives an interesting survey of the 
literature in the Lapp language. Not a single book had been issued 
nanan the er - von ae The first onthe a open 

rinted in 1728, the second in 1755. During years 1755-76 six 

were printed, and these few, of which four were Catechi 

made up the whole Lapp literature of the eighteenth century. 
However, several missionaries had made translations—of parts of 
Holy Scripture, for example—which were never printed. In this 
field Stockfleth was a pioneer. His translation of the New Testament 
an — in 1840, but the whole Bible in Lapp was not issued 
until 1897. 

In many ways this book is a solid and thorough work, but the 
author leaves some important questions unanswered or in- 
sufficiently answered, partly, perhaps, for lack of material. He does 
not give us much information on the actual missionary work and 
on its polaris, or on such matters as the character of the missionary 

reaching. A few Lapps are mentioned, especially Lars Jacobsen 
Fae (p. 341 f., 367 ff.), and there is a brief notice of a revival 
at Rentetnian in the 1840s. But one might expect more information 
on the religious life among the Lapps in a book of this size. Several 
Lapp were sent out by the mission, but we hear very 
little of their work. The Royal Mission a is for the most part 
treated as a whole, and we hear practically nothing about the 
individual members of the College and their different views. The 
author states that the pane: digg 1752 was founded on the initiative 
of the College. Who were men behind this new policy? The 
president of the College at that time was the same man who was 
president in the preceding period of decline. The author gives some 
scattered information about the economy of the mission. A chapter 
on the economic background would have been of value. 

The book is not without errors. It is not correct that the Pietistic 
period in Denmark began in the 1670s (p. 282), or that Bishop 
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Nannestad was a rationalist (P. 242); and it is wrong to identify 
the ‘Kommunitet’ with the ‘Regens’ (p. 200). The author writes 
that ‘no doubt’ the letters from the Pietistic group of clergy in 
Norway (the Seven Stars) in 1714 gave the impulse to the establish- 
ment of the Mission College. t is incorrect. The idea of such a 
college dates from 1712, and the conflicts in the Tranquebar mission 
led to its foundation, as is evident from the Royal rescript. The 
instructions of King Frederick IV for the mission in Lapland, 
dated April 19th, 1715, are printed in full, but the text is not com- 
pletely identical with that of the original document. 

In the list of literature some books on the life and work of von 
Westen and Stockfleth are missing, such as the books in German 
by Brauer (1839) and Vormbaum (1850). Although these, as well as 
some smaller books in Danish and Norwegian and Meylan’s book 
in French on the mission to the Lapps, are of a popular nature, they 
should have been mentioned. 

The author ets that, at the beginning of the mission, all the 
members of the Mission College were Danes, who knew next to 
nothing about Lapland and the conditions among the Lapps. The 
reader, on his side, may regret that the author, being a Norwegian 
who knows Lapland, has not thought of the ignorance of his non- 
Norwegian readers. Some maps showing the dispersion of the Lapp 
population, their dialects, the noe wt districts and the places 
where the mission had churches and schools would have been helpful. 

In spite of these criticisms, however, we have reason to be grateful 
to the author for this valuable and solid work. 

Laurips STAMPE 

CoPENHAGEN 
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WANDLUNGEN IM JUDENTUM. By GERHARD JASPER. Stuttgart: Evang. 
Missionsverlag. DM 1.80. 1954. 


hie importance of this small book of some sixty pages lies in 
the fact that it is likely to find a fairly wide circulation, since 
very few books on Judaism have been published in post-war 
Germany at so low a price. The interest in Israel is constantly 
wing, and young people in particular, within the churches, are 
~ to inform themselves on a question the discussion of which is 
—for obvious reasons—frequently avoided by the adult population. 
The author has been a prolific writer on the subject of Judaism and 
regularly contributes to a wide range of Christian periodicals, and 
his good will and fairness are beyond any shadow of doubt. But as 
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he has never been a missionary or a systematic student of the matter 
he is, nolens volens, dependent on other people’s views and research 
work and his book abounds in quotations with and without 
references. Only a very limited number of sources have been con- 
sulted, which is all the more regrettable as reference to large and more 
thorough works might have encouraged his readers to further study, 

It is from the lack of personal knowledge that some glaring 
mistakes have resulted. The author states, for instance, that wi 
the beginning of the present century a Yiddish literature came into 
being, whereas that literature dates back to the 16th and 17th 
centuries. He is of the opinion that every Jew in the world looks 
upon Israel as his country, when even a cursory study of American 
Jewry would have shown him that, in the USA. as elsewhere, a 
violent reaction to Zionism is asserting itself. He blames Zionism 
for preventing the Jews from finding their way to Christ and lists 
many reasons for the Jewish obstinacy, without so much as 
mentioning at least some of the obstacles which we Christians have 
placed in their way, such as our unhappy divisions, affecting the 
whole credibility of the Christian message, unworthy methods used 
by certain missionary cies and the attempts to assimilate the 
convert to some natinal bend of Christianity, all of which are being 

ized as impediments to the success of missionary efforts. 

It follows that the changes which Herr Jasper claims to see in 
Judaism are more or less analogous to the mutations noticeable in 
current religious life. And the author’s failure to draw parallels to the 
general paganism and secularization of our time, and to keep his 
subject Utkin the context of the wider issues, is one of the major 
drawbacks to his book. The other is perhaps more serious. Hert 
Jasper does not do justice to the problem posed by the continuing 
presence of Israel in the world. In the historical sense Israel remains 
the only People of God, and the Church has not taken its place but 
has been ‘grafted on’, thus being added to, and becoming, Israel. 
That is the whole burden of the new approach to Israel. If the Rev, 
Robert Smith and other contributors to the symposium The Church 
and the Fewish P by bee qeeunet, we chest ollnls tint Siasd Gnd OE 
Old Testament enant are not only relevant to Judaism but 
have a definite meaning and validity for Christians as well, and 
that Israel has still a special mission in the Divine plan of salvation. 
It is, therefore, not so much the changes in Judaism which concern 
the Christian Church but the changes in the Christian approach to 
the Jews, and it is a pity that Herr Jasper’s book has n to say 

point. 


on that 
H. D. L&uner 
LONDON 
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THE CHRISTIAN STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 


Tue CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. By Sicrrip Estsorn. Madras: 
The Christian Literature Society. Rs 3.12.0. 1954. 


Tue REVELATION oF St JOHN THE Diving. By AnTHoNy T. HANSON. 
Madras: The Christian Literature Society. Re 1.2.0. 1954. 


Tue HisToRY OF THE REFORMATION. By H. C. Lerever. Madras: The 
Christian Literature Society. Rs 3.12.0. 1954. 


HESE books are all published by the C.L.S. of India for the 

Senate of Serampore College, and they are the first three volumes 
of the Christian Students’ Library planned and edited by Dr Marcus 
Ward as a new series of theological text-books, written especially 
with the background of the rt life and thought of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon in mind. Intended primarily for the use of 
theological students in those lands, the volumes as planned are 
aligned to the courses of study ane by the Senate of Serampore 
College ine | to the L.Th. Diploma and the B.D. Degree. But it 
is also expected that through translation into languages of India and 
the adjacent countries these volumes will assist and augment the 

uction of suitable Christian literature for the general reader in 
those lands, thus making a most important contribution to the 
Christian cause. 

Very fittingly the first of the series is Dr Estborn’s book, The 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation. The book is based soundly on 
Biblical teaching and also uses effectively references to non-Christian 
religious thought and practice, ‘not’, as the author says, ‘for the sake 
of refutation, but in order to bring out more clearly the genuine 
character of the Christian M ’, This is most successfully done 
in the first part of the book, which deals with the Christian doctrines 
of man and sin and expounds the need for salvation. This is followed 

a full discussion of the fact of salvation, in Old Testament and 

ew Testament, through the Divine redemptive activity in Christ, 
and here the treatment would have benefited from a more adequate 
exposition of the Pauline and Johannine interpretations. The 
various historic theories of the Atonement are prvi one and appraised, 
Dr Estborn himself favouring the dramatic, or classic, theory, and 
being least inclined toward the use of the metaphor of sacrifice in a 
doctrine of the saving work of Christ; in this matter the reader should 
exercise careful judgment. In a final chapter the corporate and 
individual aspects of salvation are considered and, briefly, the 
consummation of salvation. 

A number of printing errors in the book have been noticed, but 
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more disturbing than these are the many inaccuracies in the quota- 

tions from the Scriptures (A.V., R.V. and Moffatt). Most of these 

are trivial, though irritating, a few are misleading or unfortunate 

(<8 pages 99 and 138), but earn they constitute a serious 
lemish upon a welcome and useful book. 

The second volume in the series, The Revelation of St John the 
Divine, by Dr Anthony Hanson, is a shortened version of the com- 
mentary on that tock in the Torch Bible Commentaries series 
published by the S.C.M. Press, with some changes and additions 
that make the volume of special service in India. The commentary 
is clear and not too much taken up with details, and shows accurate 
scholarship and spiritual insight, making the book a true guide to 
what is a most difficult piece of Christian literature for Indian 
students. Though in some particulars there must necessarily be 
differences of - awe (e.g., the comment on chapter 1431-5), the 
interpretation of the book offered is satisfying, and this is helped 
considerably by the brief and interesting introduction. 

One gathers from Dr Lefever’s book, The History of the Reforma- 
tion, the third volume in the series, that the author is concerned to 
give that great religious movement its proper setting in relation to 
the past and the present. It is characteristic, therefore, that more 
than one-fifth of the book is taken up with a discussion of the origins 
of the Reformation, reaching back to the rise of nationalism in 
Europe, and that in the epilogue and the chart at the end of the book 
the story of the Reformation is linked with the present interest in 
India and Ceylon in movements for church union. The main sections 
of the book give the history of the Reformation in Germany and the 
other lands of western Europe in a way that carries the reader along 
with sustained interest and, considering the moderate size of the 
volume, they are surprisingly factual. A concluding chapter deals 
with the Counter ot me and here the scholarly interests of 
the author and his desire to be fair in his judgment may make it 
appear that he does less than justice to the religious and spiritual 
revolution represented in Luther’s experience of justification by 
faith, and in the reformer’s insight into its truth. The reference to 
Denifle on page 210 could, with advantage to the student, have 
been extended by a note to say that informed opinion, includin 
that of Roman Catholic scholars, rejects Denifle’s conclusions an 

him as a most unsafe guide; otherwise the reader is left 

i wg questions without sufficient information for an 
answer. following words from the epilogue summarize the 
message of the book: 


Alongside the movement for Church Union there needs to go an 
essential movement for reformation ye to the Word of God. . 
cant Ae eak anise Op it seeks to turn the edge of 
hostility in 


places by compromising and syncretizing in matters of 
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faith. Without the full evangelical faith, the Church, whether united or not, 
will be but an empty shell. 


Again a few misprints have been noticed, and on page 98 a 
displacement of letters causes some confusion, but on the whole the 
form of these volumes is good and practical. 

W. W. WINFIELD 


BECKINGTON, BATH 





EARLY RHODESIAN HISTORY 


Tue SouTHERN AFRICAN Diaries oF THomas LEASK: 1865-1870. (Central 
African Archives, Oppenheimer Series, No. 8.) Edited by J. P. R. 
WA_uis. Illustrated. Map. London: Chatto and Windus. 35s. 1954. 


are in debt to Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the Central African 
Archives and Mr J. P.R. Wallis for another handsome volume. 
It is the practice of the Central African Archives to confine their 
publications in the Oppenheimer Series to original documents in 
their possession, and the archivist seems to have a flair for acquiring 
diaries and journals of singular interest. Thomas Leask, a Scot, 
would be the last to claim literary or historical merit for his private 
diaries, but that is just what they possess—literary merit for their 
straightforward readableness, spiced here and there with humour, 
and historical merit in that they give what is so much sought after 
in these days, a record of day-to-day happenings in a particular 
riod of history that has passed or is quickly passing out of sight. 
Rim le chronicles like these will one day form the background of 
history. It is well for us who know Southern Rhodesia to-day 
to be reminded that less than one hundred years ago the country 
was the hunting-ground for ivory and big game, that Moselekatse and 
Lobengula ruled as savage chiefs over a warlike people, that a 
han of missionaries lived and worked bravely, under bad condi- 
tions, among an unresponsive people, that concession-hunting was 
an attractive practice and that cos were no roads, no towns and no 
civilization. The chief export of the country was elephant tusks 
worth 6s. a lb. if you could get them to a suitable market in South 
Africa, sea-cow (hippo) tusks, valued at 2s. a lb. and rhinoceros 
horns at 2s. 8d.! 

The brief span of time between then and now warns us of the 
danger of too rapid development, for all races concerned, and at the 
same time encourages us to see what can be done by enterprise and 
initiative. The keynote to future well-being has been sounded by 
Lord Malvern (Sir Godfrey Huggins) and by an African Member of 
the Federal Parliament who has said ‘We are first of all Rhodesians 
and secondly Africans’. 
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In his introduction the editor briefly outlines Leask’s Basutoland 

journals, which do not come within the scope of the present volume, 

e also fills in the historical background of tribal history of the 
Bechuana and Matabele people with ample and suitable documentary 
evidence. The diaries as published here are full of shrewd, kindly 
and thoroughly objective observations. Hunting, of course, for ivo 
and for the pot, takes up the bulk of the diary space, but there is 
found room for unbi comment on critical contemporary tribal 
history, for example, the problems of the chieftainship of the 
Bamangwato people, with omi, Macheng, Khama and 
as the central fi , and again the decline in power of Moselekatse 
and the rise of Lobengula in Matabeleland. 

The diaries cover six journeys—First journey into Bechuanaland, 
1865; My Second Hunt, first journey into Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, 1866; My Third Hunt, Journal of Umpondo Incombo, 
1867; A Journey to the Zambezi, 1868; My Fourth Hunt, a trip to 
the Zambezi, 1869; and Memoranda, My Last Hunt, 1870. Thomas 
Leask much appreciated the kindness of missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society at Shoshong (Bamangwato) and Inyati (Matabele- 
land), but rated the nye or the conditions under which they 
lived, especially at Inyati. His comments on the Natives, especially 
Native servants, are free from prejudice and equally free from 
sentimentality: he quite liked them, with all their faults, and they 
liked him. He hunted extensively, though he was not a natural 
horseman: he shunned hunting on the Sabbath day and, in the 
words of the editor, never ‘lowered his standards of private loyalty 
and commercial good faith’. 

It would not be a fair criticism that Leask says little about 
African life and customs and that his journals are therefore no rich 
mine for the anthropologist. A man is not to blame for not being in 
advance of his time. His headquarters in South Africa were at 
Klerksdorp, where he died in 1910 at the age of seventy. 


A. J. HAILe 
Wuire Roprinc, Essex 





THE CHALLENGE OF THE CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 


Uxtramar Portucugs. Volume 2: ILHas DE CaBo Verve. By ANTONIO 
Menpes Corrfa. Illustrated. Lisbon: Agéncia Geral do Ultramar, 
Maps. 50 escudos. 1954. 


R Mendes Corréa holds, among other offices, the directorship 
of the Escola Superior Colonial in Lisbon and the pe 
of the Sociedade de Geografia de Lisboa, both responsible and im- 


portant positions. He is a voluminous writer, who expresses hi 
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with clarity and perspicacity. He has in preparation a series of books 
which provide information regarding all the units of the Portuguese 
Empire, which form a single entity for administrative purposes. 
Volume 1, which has already appeared, contains a general survey of 
the Empire, and subsequent volumes will deal with Angola, Mozam- 
bique and other parts of the Portuguese world. 

The Cape Verde Islands, of volcanic origin, lie off the West 
African coast and are of great strategic importance, for their 
geographical situation may constitute a protection or a menace to 
shipping to or from Africa, South America, Europe, Central and 
North America. The islands form a crossways of vital routes. When 
the Portuguese sailors discovered the islands in the fifteenth century 
they were without inhabitants. They are also of interest and im- 
portance for scientific research: their geological magna are as expres- 
sive as their magna for cross-breeding. They constitute one of the 
most important laboratories in the world. 

The cross-breeding arises from the fusion of various and diverse 
elements, African, Moorish, Jewish, Spanish, Genoese and Portu- 
guese, with characteristics of the first- and last-named predominat- 
ing. French, Dutch and English elements have, in smaller scale, 
entered the amalgam. 

The sections of this book which deal with anthropology and 
religion are of special interest to missionaries, although anyone 
Bisking to discover all that is known about the Cape Verde Islands 
cannot do better than to seek what he is looking for in this volume. 

Illegitimacy reaches a more than 50 per cent figure and con- 
stitutes a problem that is apparently insoluble. The festas are 
occasions for licentiousness, and the dances indulged in on any and 
every occasion are corrupted by sensuality and lubricity. The 
general standard of morality leaves much to be desired. Supersti- 
tion, magical practices and animistic beliefs (p. 196) were brought 
over from Africa, and these, in turn, have been added to and 
strengthened by the addition of Moorish and European influences 
which were deplorable in themselves and became further depraved 
by the environment. Voodoo exists. Divination for all sorts and 
conditions of cases is common. Fetichism is widespread and is 
practised especially to ward off the effects of the evil eye or to 
prevent a witch-enemy, suitably prepared, from ‘eating’ the ‘heart’ 
of a new-born baby. 

What the Cape Verdeans need is a great social reform, inspired 
by enlightened religious faith. Ignorance breeds poverty and super- 
stition; superstition devours the soul of the people and poverty 
breeds stagnation. 

The majority of the people are Roman Catholic, but onl 
nominally so, and, as Dr Corréa observes, this is so in spite of mu 
earnest work by the clergy. Dr Corréa does not refer to the vigorous 
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activity of the Nazarene mission, whose members devote themselves 
whole-heartedly to the well-being of the people and who seek their 
moral, social and spiritual regeneration. 

The series will prove of immense value, not only to the present 
generation but to future historians and scientific workers. 


Joun T. TUCKER 
LIsBON 





CUSTOMARY LAW IN THE SUDAN 


A MANUAL oF Nuer Law. By P. P. Howe. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the International African Institute). 35s. (in U.K. only). 
1954- 


— Nuer are a Nilotic people ate | in the Upper Nile Province 
of the Anglo-Egyptian socheny hey constitute what anthro- 
pologists call a ‘segmentary’ society and are already the subject of 
an extensive literature, including a number of outstanding works 
by Professor Evans-Pritchard. It might seem, then, a bold under- 
taking to publish a new book on the Nuer; but if so, Dr Howell’s 
boldness is amply justified, as Professor Evans-Pritchard himself 
shows in his Foreword. The distinctive purpose and scope of the 
book are indicated in the sub-title: ‘an account of Customary Law, 
its Evolution and Development in the Courts established by the 
Sudan Government’. 

The story really opens about twenty-five years with a 
situation which Professor Evans-Pritchard described thus: ‘In a 
strict sense Nuer have no law. There are conventional compensations 
for damage, adultery, loss of limb, and so forth, but there is no 
authority with power to adjudicate on such matters or to enforce 
a verdict.’ Then came the establishment by the Government of 
‘Nuer Courts’. This set in motion a process which Dr Howell 
describes as ‘the transformation of custom into law’. The essence 
of that process, according to the author (whose views have clearly 
been influenced by the writings of Dr Radcliffe-Brown), is that 
customary rules governing human relationships, which were in the 
past subject to sanctions too indeterminate to be called legal, are 
now applied ‘with a consistency and organized force sufficient to 
justi e use of the word “‘law” in a more exact sense’. 

ese developments are obviously of the greatest interest, both 





from the practical and from the theoretical point of view; and Dr | 


Howell seeks to cater for both these points of view. He tells us that 
the original impetus towards the preparation of this Manual was 
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given at a District Commissioners’ meeting in 1943, when it was 
resolved that ‘an investigation should be made of the principles of 
Nuer customary law and a record kept’. It was singularly fortunate 
that the Sudan Political Service had among ifs members (and 
already serving in Nuerland) the ideal man for this task—one who 
combined the qualifications of anthropological training and adminis- 
trative experience. Dr Howell’s qualifications were matched by his 
opportunities. The material for this book was gathered in the 
course of his work as an administrative officer and represents ‘a 
close analysis of several thousands of actual cases’. As in many 
other African tribes, the most frequent causes of litigation are 
marriage, divorce and ‘the violation of rights in women’; other 
subjects covered in this manual include homicide and bodily injuries, 
property rights and ‘religious concepts in relation to law’. 

his excellent book, while ‘primarily intended for the adminis- 
trator’, can be strongly recommended to anyone who wishes to gain 
an understanding of African legal systems and their evolution under 
modern conditions—subject only to the reservation that if he 
wishes to study the problems connected with the introduction of 
Christian marriage, he must look elsewhere. 

ARTHUR PHILLIPS 
CompPrTon, 
WINCHESTER 





AN EMERGING PATTERN IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


RELIGIOUS EpucaTION IN ScHoots: The Report of an Inquiry made by 
the Research Committee of the Institute of Christian Education 
into the working of the 1944 Education Act. London: S.P.C.K. 
8s. 6d. 1955. 


HE 1944 Education Act marked an important development as 

regards religious education in schools: it reflected a construc- 

tive and more helpful attitude towards Christian education in 

England and Wales: it offered new opportunities to those 

posing ee teaching and leading corporate worship. How 

have the legislative changes been implemented? The report of 

an inquiry made by the research committee of the Institute of 

Christian Education into the working of the 1944 Education Act 
tries to answer this question. 

This report, which is extremely well produced and arranged 
most clearly, is not only informative about the provisions of the 
Act (and it would seem that in some cases knowledge of these pro- 
visions needs to be more widely disseminated) but it also gives an 
interesting and instructive account of the emerging pattern of 
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igious education in the state schools. The organization of Scripture. 
ing (especially the results of the ter freedom over the 
distribution of periods); the content of the teaching as it is to be 
ascertained from the ever-growing number of Agreed Syllabuses; 
questions dealing with qualifications of those who teach (raising the 
much debated issue over specialists and non-specialists); the nature 
of corporate worship in schools now that the daily service has to 
be held—these, and many other matters, form the substance of the 
report. There is evidence of high ideals as, for example, in the 
words of the introduction to the Lindsey syllabus, where the h 
is expressed that school worship and religious instruction will 
‘increasingly lead pupils to become and remain full members of a 
worshipping community outside the school’. There is also evidence, 
to be found in the all-too-short section headed ‘Retention of Religi 
Knowledge’, of some of the limitations and unsatisfactory results of 
the present situation. 
t is, — too early to make an assessment of the religious 
rovisions of the Education Act of 1944. And in reading this report 
it must be remembered that it has taken five years to draw up: that 
statistics given are sometimes dated 1950 or 1951: that for the 
great majority of schools the evidence is only from Birmingham 
and Norwich—though the Joint Four Secondary Associations 
eer information from grammar-schools all over the country. 
ut if this report offers an inadequate basis for reaching definite 
conclusions, it does show, in a most encouraging fashion, what is 
being attempted in schools at present. Above all, it makes clear how 
t are the opportunities and underlines the continuing need for 
-class specialist teachers of Scripture. In a useful omats 
information is given about certificates and diplomas of value to 
teachers of religious knowledge. 
J. S. C. MILier 


LONDON 





SHORTER NOTICES 


La P. et les Missions au cours des six premiers siécles! 
M ie antique et orientations modernes. By ANDRE V. SEUMOIS, 
0.M.1. (Paris, Louvain: Eglise Vivante. 60 B.frs or 500 Fr.frs. 1953.) 
The eminent missionary expert’s work is conpeoed of two parts, as 
is evident from the sub-title. The historical part contains a compre- 
hensive presentation of the thought and effort concerning missions 
on the part of the Popes of the ancient Church. The apostleship of 
St Peter is exhaustively assessed. This is all the more gratifying and 
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deserving of merit since St Peter is usually too much overshadowed 
by the great missionary to the Gentiles of the ancient Church, St 
Paul. Ten pages are devoted to the period which ends with Pope 
Leo the Great. From this short treatise it is clear that the Popes of 
this period were only little concerned with missionary work. Pope 
Leo the Great (440461) had no significance for missionary work 
or missionary methods; his interest in missions was concerned with 


ighteen Popes een Leo I and Gregory I the author is forced 
a cnfion ‘le A mers silence iadeubey (p. 70). The excellent 
oO 


Anglo-Saxon 
mission; his importance for missionary work, as well as for missionary 
theory and methodology, is presented with loving care. His 
adaptability in matters of canonical law and liturgy is emphasi 

as is his recognition of extra-Christian values. 

For the missionary historian the numerous indications of sources 
and the bibliography are of great value; but the most recent critical 
texts are not always used. For Gregory the Great the work of P. Suso 
Brechter, Die Quellen zur Angelsachsen-Mission Gregors des Grossen 
(Muenster 1941) is not mentioned. 

The second part of the work (pp. 125-211) contrasts the 
missionary methods of the ancient papacy with the situation, 
demands and tendencies of missions to-day. The flexibility of 
canonical law, the adaptability of the liturgy and the adoption by 
Christianity of heathen values are noted. It is not, however, possible 
to decide from this that a simple return to the missionary methods 
of the old pepe would sufhce to solve the burning missionary 
problems of to-day. For the rest, the book offers many stimulating 
suggestions and pertinent comments. 

E. S. 


Die Religionen in Asien. Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des 
Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen. Heft 28. By THomas OHM, 0.S.B. 
(Maps. Kéln: Westdeutscher Verlag. DM 7-. 1954.) This discourse 
delivered in May 1954 a distinguished German Benedictine, 
oer me auspices of the Committee of the North —— 

estphalia Land is a rapid survey in some thirty pages 
present situation of the > ot religions of Asia. It is mainly con- 
cerned with their numerical size and extent. Fr Ohm is well aware 
of the difficulties and dangers of this statistical undertaking, and 
with due reserve and caution he draws upon the most varied sources, 
official censuses as well as Roman Catholic, Protestant and other 
publications, for the many figures which he sets out. He is also very 
conscious that figures do not tell by any means all the story, that 
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with animistic religions, for example, their apparent disappearance 
is largely on the surface. The p> sai to selinaata in figures the 
strength of some of the non-Christian religions, especially Buddhism, 
is an impossible task. He includes in his survey some of the new 
religious developments such as Cao-Dai in Indo-China and the 
spread a tg poo = om a ane, ideol ia te 
origin, w en wi ous force suc parts 

Asia. Some generalizations are pr ae and some tentative views 
as to the future: Fr Ohm thinks that western Christian missionaries 
will eventually be excluded from the whole of Asia and that the 
future rests with the indigenous Church. Modern missions have 
placed too much emphasis on methods and organization, whereas 
the rise of creative personalities of the stature of St Augustine of 


Hippo and St Francis of Assisi has proved far more significant’). 


in the history of the Christian mission. 
In addition to the mass of statistics in the text there are some 
statistical tables appended for Christianity and Islam, and some 
iking coloured maps illustrating the expansion of the main 


— of Asia. 

is is a valuable and stimulating essay, into which has been 
compressed more than one might have thought possible. 

E. J. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
International Review of Missions. May 4th, 1955 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an article by the Rev. 
Robert Smith in your April issue, regarding what took place at 
Evanston on the subject of Israel. And since that article makes 
certain statements about myself which, if credited, might be 
extremely damaging to the work of my colleagues (and myself) in 
the Jerusalem Bishopric, I must ask you to allow me an opportunity 


}. to reply. 


ay I first point out a certain discrepancy? The article says on 
198 that ‘the problem of Israel cropped up unexpectedly’. 
gi the next page it is stated that ‘an attempt had been made 
.. . to find a place for the discussion . . . either in the report of 
section 2 . . . or in the report of the main theme’. The same para- 
ph goes on to refer to two recommendations which were circu- 
fated to groups, and to the paopennneey volume The Church and the 
Jewish People. How, then, was the raising of the problem unexpected? 
On page 201 the writer states that ‘they’ (the Continental dele- 
tes) ‘seemed hypnotized’, ‘were bewildered’ and ‘were puzzled 
y the intervention on the anti-Israel side of Dr Stewart, Bishop 
. ie whose very title should have made him a champion 
of Israel’. 

I must protest most vigorously against the two-fold petitio 
principi involved in the last sentence. The title of Bishop in Jerusalem 
(or anywhere else) should make a man a champion of truth and of 
justice, and a dedicated servant of the spiritual Israel, the Christian 
Church. (‘We are the circumcision, which worship God in the 
spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the 

esh.’) But it does not, and should not make him a champion of 
any race, any state or any political creed. Similarly, to describe a 
vote against the particular pro that was before the Assembly 
as a vote ‘on the anti-Israel side’ is to beg the whole question, and 
betrays the very bs a en which bedevilled the whole contro- 
versy—and was the very reason why I for one was against ‘references 
to Israel’. If the Continental delegates were ‘hypnotized’, ‘amazed’, 
‘bewildered’ and ‘puzzled’ at the reaction to their proposals, we 
who have lived for nearly a generation at the heart of the problem 
were not. We knew exactly what would happen, and that was why 
we were anxious that the question should not be raised. To suggest 
that our attitude was therefore anti-Semitic is simply untrue, and 
frankly insulting. 
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It is further stated on page 201 that I opposed even a pocgead 
that the issue be studied further. As a matter of fact, I most emphati- 
cally stated that of course it was desirable that the Study Department 
be asked to go further into the theological question of the relation- 
-_ between Old Testament prophecy relating to Israel after the 
flesh and New Testament doctrine relating to Israel after the spirit. 
I said that I should be the last man in the world to discourage such 
study, and that the very fact that Christians differed on the subject 
was sufficient reason on the one hand that we should study it further, 
and on the other that we should make no pronouncement until we 
had studied it further. 

And here, fe there may be some chance of clearing up a 
misunderstanding. Mr Smith says it was proposed from the chair 
that the Central Committee should study the issue further. If it 
was, I certainly was not aware of it—nor to my certain knowl 
were many others. So far as I knew, I spoke and voted against 

tance of the ‘Declaration by 24 Members’ quoted earlier in 
the article. (Mr Smith is definitely wrong in saying that it came 
the vote: it was before us throughout that particular session, 
and in my hand when I spoke.) I voted against it, less because I 
was opposed to the document itself, though its logic seems to me 
sadly astray, than because the Assembly had already voted ‘to 
delete all reference to Israel’, and I deprecated any attempt to 
vam glad that Mr Smith disentangle the 
am t Mr Smith, on 203, tries to disen e 
evo issues’, though frankly I is ont know whit top mateal 
by ‘the missionary issue’ in this connexion. Does, or did, anyone, 
at Evanston or elsewhere, question the obligation of the Church to 
ize the Jew as well as the Muslim or the heathen? Or does 
Mr Smith suggest that that obligation is less towards the Muslim 
and the heathen than towards the Jew? 

And, finally: ‘There is the issue of nationalism.' Every Jew is a 

living witness against the idolatry of nationalism.’ I wiske that my 
ience enabled me to echo that statement. If he would amend it 
to ‘every Christian Jew’, I would gladly do so. 
Yours faithfully, 
WESTON 


Bi nF } 
St Georce’s CLose, —_— 
JERUSALEM. 
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came | ship Centre, Lebancn. 


use I The Rev. Cartes H. Germany is an American missionary who 
o me | is living and working in rural conditions in Japan. 


d ‘to The Rev. H. B. DEHQANI-TarT!1 is pastor of St Luke’s (Anglican) 
pt tO | Church, Isfahan, and Chairman of the Youth Committee of the 
Church Council of Iran. 


neans The Rev. RicHARD SHAULL, of the Presbyterian Church in the 
yone, —. is General Secretary of the Unido Crista de Estudantes do 
ch to | Brasil. 


. Principal Davin G. Mosss, Ph.D., of Hislop College, Nagpur, 
wating India, has been in New York for a year as Henry Luce Visiting 
Professor at Union Theological Seminary. 


it my The Rev. Joun A. Mackay, D.D., is President of Princeton 
end it aon gu Seminary and Chairman of the International Missionary 
ouncil, 


L. B. Greaves is a Secretary of the Conference of Missionary 
a Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, with special responsibility for 
Africa. 





Reviews of books are by: Professor D. Dr Ernst BENz,, Director 
of the Oecumenical Seminary of the Theological Faculty, University 
of Marburg; the Rev. CHARLES W. Forman, Ph.D., of Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School, New Haven, U.S.A.; Professor D. GERHARD 
RosENKRANZ, Professor of Missions in the University of Tiibingen; 
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the Rev. H. C. Lerever, Ph.D., Professor of Missions in the Selly 
Oak Colleges, Birmingham; the Rev. Canon THEODORE O. WEDEL, 
Ph.D., Canon of Washington Cathedral and Warden of the Colle 
of Preachers; the Rev. Laurips Stamp, Professor of Missions in the 
University of Copenhagen; the Rev. H. D. Leuner, Secretary for 
Europe of the International Hebrew Christian Alliance; the Rev, 
W. 7, Geom, who has recently retired from Serampore Coll 
and from the Registrarship of the College Senate; the Rev. A. Y. 
Hai.e, for many years at Tiger Kloof, South Africa, with the 
London Missionary Society and Representative of the L.M.S, 
Board in Africa; the Rev. JoHn T. Tucker, D.D., lately director of 
the Liga Evangélica de Accio Missiondria e Educacional, Lisbon; 
ARTHUR PHILLIPS, Reader in Law (Colonial Territories) in the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, Editor of the 
Survey of African Marriage and Family Life; the Rev. J. S. C. 
MILLER, General Secretary of the Student Christian Movement in 
Schools, Great Britain; Professor Lic. Erwin STEINBORN, of the 
University of Miinster. 


A Course or Rurat StTupIgs 
The Institute of Rural Life at Home and Overseas announces a 


course of rural studies to be held at the Essex Institute of sve 


Writtle, near Chelmsford, Essex, England, August 28th to 
roth, 1955. 

' The course will include lectures on several aspects of tropical 
agriculture and of the principles of rural science, discussion on 
rural training and the provision of advisory services, on veterinary 
work and on a number of practical problems. There will be a special 
session on the rural mission task. 

Application forms, obtainable from the Institute, 59 Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1, should be returned to that address not later 
than July 29th. The fee for the course is £19. 19s. q 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. 
Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. J. Christy Wilson, D.D. 
Princeton, N.J.), Rev. O. G. Myklebust (Oslo), Rev. Robert Smith 
(edinburgh Professor Lic. E. Steinborn (Miinster), Professor B. G. M. 
undkler et gr 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
Christian Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 
Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
Magazine articles are marked ;. 
Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 384. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





PAGE PAGE 
I. History . . P - 373| VII. Tramninc a QUALIFICA- a. 
TIONS OF MISSIONARIES . 3 
II. Missionary BrogRraPHy * 374) VIII, Missionary Meruops . - 380 
Ill. THe Otper CHURCHES. - 375\ IX. Tae Youncer CuurcHes . 381 
IV. Tue Lanps oF THE YOUNGER X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND 
CHURCHES é y 2 UNity . ‘ ; . 381 
Japan, 3755 Okinawa, 3753 China. 3753/ XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NoNn- 
wy: 3753, india,’ poy bay 4 CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 
North Africa, 376; Africa (General) Primitive Religions, 382; Religions of 
Miers CA re teas | peidbaley wae eins. Sesion: So; 
8 5 ‘America and the West Indies, 378; Lamaism, 382 ; Bing sks ; Tudalem, 383; 
‘he Pacific Islands, 378; the Jews, 378; General, 383 
Fields (General), 379 XII. Sociat anp Po.iticaL RELA- 
V. CONFERENCE REPORTS AND TIONS OF MISSIONS . - 384 
YEARBOOKS . + 379) XIII. Horrarory AND PracTicaL . 384 
VI. THEorY AND PRINCIPLES OF XIV. New MIssIONARY AND OTHER 
MISssIONS > ‘ : 379 MaGaZzINEs_. ; - 384 
I. History iw Mission of New Mexico submitted to 
Back oF History. William Howells. ee 
384 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- |THe Historic EPIsCcOPATE IN THE FULL- 
day. $5. 1954. 339. NESS OF THE CHURCH: Seven essays by 
The story of ‘ human origins from the days} Priests of the Church of England. 
of the old hunters into the time of the Greek | Edited by Kenneth M. Carey. 140 pp. 
and Roman civilizations ’. London: Dacre Press. (A. and e: 
pape ee ee 3 eA 1630. Peter| Black.) 8s. 6d. 1954. 3402. 
. Forrestal (translat ry ‘onso de : 
Benavides). (Documentary Series, v. 2) Seosetiow, p ag%- 
xxv + 96 PP. Washington, D.C.:/Dg PLaats vAN DE JONGE KERKEN IN DE 
Academy of Franciscan tory. $4.| KERKGESCHIEDENIs. W. F. Dankbaar. 
1954. 340. 22 pp. Groningen: Wolters. F. 1.25. 
1953... 341. 





Report on the problems and progress of 
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Inaugural lecture on the ¥ wd of the 
younger churches in church his 
ba bag pe vl OF THE ~ et 
Lefever. viiit+231 pp. Chart. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society. 
Rs. 3-12. 1954 342. 
See review, p. 359. 


"Neto Nornaan 7 1 CHrnas ate Mupstemnapense. 


26 pp. 
Mass 1.41. 
> 


Reprinted from 1. tangy 
ee Miasions in C A Eistorical fn 


1950. 


+tDr sadnsee ScHRIFT IN 
APANMISSION. Hubert Cieslik, 
ZM, 1955 (1), 30-41. 344. 


History of Missionary Societies 


“'rygo-gsa. Rated by ©. H.'S a 

I 1952 wa 

en 252 a Mis santa ae: 
blishing H 4- 


8.j. 


missionary service in India since 
and Plitschau arrived in eel 
1706, 

HUuNDERT JAHRE ager ow —— 
STEN 
a eg 2 “ss Illus. “Minster: 
Verlag der Ly, fag 
Eien et te 346. the Society fi by Pére 

iounded 

Jules Chevalier | in 1854. 4 


Se ti. Hvortepes 1 ByGGeR VIDERE. 


KMA’s historie oe wee 1902- 
I 2. 
Misjons yo 1952. 
347. 


The first f a N 
w, - fifty years o' & orwegian) 
Komme Drrr Rixe. Den Mali Misjons- 
allianse i mi ar 1901-1 ast. H. Hjelm- 
178 pp. Den norske 

len. "Kr. 5. 1951. 


Kr. 2.50. 


—: 
jubilee’ history of the Ni 
Mitoods Alliance (for North China). 
Tue CaTHOLic INDIAN MISSIONS AND 
GRANT’s 


A detailed documentation of the work of 
the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


:| Kreuze veBer Nacasaki. Den 26 Erst- 





during the iod 
Indian ‘ «Pea! Palicy © 
CauirorniA Missions. Floyd Bay. (Intro. 
duction and text by Karl F. Bro 
61 pp. San Carlos, Cal. : Brown 
Nourse. $2.50. 1954. 350. 
A pho phic history of the Francisca 
missions of California, with historical text, 


President Grant; 








ll. Missionary Biography 





1954. a 
A study of the English Baptist pioner 
pieslanany in the Cameroon area of West 


De HeiLick FRANcIscus XAVERIUS, 1506- 


1552. James Brodrick, s.j. Ned. vert 
door J. Duprés. 445 pp. Utrecht: 
Uitg. De Fontein. 1953. 352. 


Dutch translation of book reviewed IRM 
October 1953. 


RopertT Morrison, CHINAS EVANGELISKE 
oe eng eae Sven Wisloff Nilssen. 
216 pp. Stavanger: Misjonsselskapets 

Forlag. Kr. 13.60. 1953. 353. 
aed of the great pioneer missionary in 


Peper Erert Nitsen-Lunp, Mapbacas- 
KARS ie Gates Nakkestad. 
250 pp. Sta 3 sjonsselskapets 
Forlag. Kr. 13.60. 1951. 354. 

Biography of an outstanding Norwegian 

z. aegge 


missionary in 
THE — SAINT. V. C. Bodley. 
Litie Brown. $5. 


02 Boston : 
ads on : Hale. 15s. 1954. 3544. 


Biography = cgag | —- or 


‘viscount, _ libertine, 
Trappist monk, hermit ‘* in Palestine ge 


missionary in the 
DaMIAN DE VEUSTER. Apestel der Aussaet- 


. Karl Heimann. cL bee 
Went. Dietrich Coelde-Verlag D 
3-85. 1954. 355. 


ont preciation of de Veuster’s work among 
the lepers on the Hawaian island, Molokai. 


Lecen 1 UrskoGEN. Sevald Simonsen. 

210 pp. Stavanger: Misjonsselskapets 
Forlag. Kr. 13. 1950. 356. 

A biography of Albert Schweitzer. 


omen Japans zum Gedaechtnis. 
Gerhard Huber. 212 pp. Werl/Westf. : 

Dietrich Coelde-Verlag. DM 7. 
357. 


































BIBLIOGRAPHY 


{¢GESCHICHTE DER KIRCHE VON ECHIZEN. 


Biographies of Franciscan missionaries in 
Japan, against the historical background of 
the sixteenth century. 

Koncens BupBagRERE. Oscar “oy 
Third edition. Vol. IV, 242 pp., Kr. 
15-50, sages ¥ Vol. V, 347 PP- st ris -50, 
1951; PP., Kr. 15.50, 

coe ol. I Pabled i in soe, ae 

I a II in 1949.) 

55. 

jographies of eminent missionaries. 

ut valuable. 

+ALFRED “Guonce Hocc. D. G. Moses. 
IRM, 1955 (July), 329-30. 359. 

¢Karit LamMAN—MiIssIONAR OCH ETNO- 


— ae Sundkler. 
SMT, eer th tas. 360, - 


Seppo inen Mika. 
haushirja “eee. 1954 (6), 299-310. 
362. 


lll. The Older Churches 
¢KRISTNINGEN AV DE Norske SAMER. 
Kristian Nissen. NOTM, 1955 (1), 
51-4. 362. 
¢SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND: Our Next 
Task IN CHurcH UNION. David C. 
Lusk. Scottish of Theology 
(Edinburgh), 1955 (Mar.), 1-19. 363. 
¢Episcopacy IN Post-REFORMATION 
SCOTLAND. Then (uit geome 
Journal of ag A Edinburgh), 1955 
(Mar.), 20-35. 


.| ¢Das Prosptem DER NORDAFRIKANER = 


FRANKREICH : Eine mo 

Invasion in Europa. Paul Time. 
EMM, 1955 (Mar.), 43-8. 365. 

See also 459 (Missionary education in 
Norwegian schools). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 
MATKUSTIN eee. Toivo Rapeli. 


385 pp. Evankeliumiyh- 
cae rw 


qcReport of the tour of the Finnish mission 
fields in Japan e meats Seaeeiany < 
the Finnish inde Branodiiee! cal Associatio: 


+TuHe DEVELOPMENT OF THE «shane 


Eruic IN JAPANESE CULTURE. George H. 
Hays. JCQ, 1955 (Jan.), 11-20. 367. 
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J. > gga s.j. ZMR, 1955 (2), 92-106. 
368 


See also see (Holy Scripture in early 


missions). 


Okinawa 


.| Tus 1s Oxrnawa. Willard J. Howland 


and E. G. Bradford. 71 pp. Rutland, 
Vt.: Tuttle. $1.25. 1954. 369. 

A pictorial study of Okinawa, with accom- 
panying text. 


China 


ADMINISTRATION IN 
Communist Cuina, S. B, Thomas. 
196 pp. Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $2.75. 1955. 370. 

jeer ete growth and characteristics 
of Asian Communist movements in recent 
years. 


Cutna’s MARCH TOWARD THE TROPICS. 


Herold J. nt p. Hamden, 
Conn. : 


ress. $7.50. 
1954 Psy 


‘A discussion of the southward penetra 
tion of China’s culture, poop ane political 
control in relation to non-Han 
peoples of South China and in the perspec- 
tive of historical and cultural geography.’ 


pele 


Soviet Poticres tn CHINA, Page ie 


Allen S. Whiting. (Studies of the 
Russian Institute, Columbia University.) 
Viii+ 350 pp. N.Y.: Columbia Univer- 
sity. $5.50. 1954. 372. 

A historical enquiry into the evolution of 
Soviet policy i in China and the implications 
for Russia’s position in the Far East. 


DAUGHTER OF THE Kuans. Liang Yen, 


pseud. (Briggs, Margaret x+ 
285 pp. NY: Norton. 1955. 
373. 


Memoirs of a woman whose life combines 
the contrasts between old China and the 
new, East and West. 


Yang). 
$3.50. 


bs JAPANESE AND SuN YAT-SEN. ong 


B. Jansen. viii+ ait pp. Cambri 
Mass. : Harvard University Press. 
1954- 374. 

A narrative of the relations between the 
Chinese revolutionaries and their Japanese 
confederates from 1895-1915. 


Liane A-Fra, Cu1nas Forste EVANGELISKE 


Virne. Erling Gilje. 180 pp. Stavanger : 
Misjonsselskapets Forlag. Kr. 10.50. 
1952. 375. 


A bi hy of ‘ China’s first evangelical 
WS 





KKINAMISSIONEN I EFTERKLOKHETENS 
Lyus. C. J. Berquist. Diskussions- 
INLAGG vip Kuna-SEMINARIUM 1 


Uppsa.a HéstEn 1954. K. B. Westman. 
SMT, 1955 (1), 6-12, 13-14. 376. 


= nn apes Aha DES HERZENS IN DER 
IPRACHE. (Herz-Jesu 
a ane Jon Hofinger, s.j. NZM 
1955 (1), sy 377. 

See also 343 ( of Christian missions) ; 
353 (Robert Morrison) ; 474, (Papal 
Encyclical) ; 475 (Church in . 

476 (Taiping doctrine). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


tInpocuina Since GENEVA. 
Fall. PA, 1955 (Mar.), 3-25. 378. 
+Trape Unions AND Po.itics In MALAYA. 
J. Norman Parmer. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1955 (Mar.), 33-9. 379. 
Economic 2g “Saco 
. Far Eastern 
Aged (New York), 1955 (Feb.), 17-24. 


Bernard B. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


PrimITIvVE INDIA. Vitold DeGolish. 
Translated from the French by Nadine 
Peppard. 52 pp. Illus. N.Y.: Dutton. 
$7. Apt 1954. 382. 

phic report on primitive hill- 
wie! wiber of nda which have remained un- 
Indien culture. 


by the forces which have shaped 
IntT1a HerRAA. Fredrik Wisléff. 
Helsinki: SLS. 1954. 383. 


Finnish translation of India Kommer. 
EDUCATION IN PaxkisTaN. H. K. Sassani. 


280 pp. 


(U.S. t. of Health, — and 
Welfare, Bulletin - $e 1954.) iv+ 
92 pp. W: Govern- 
— Printing “% 35 cents, 1954. 
384. 

Study based on data gathered by the 


author, @ opectalit i in comparative education 
in Pakistan, i in 1952, with detailed information 
institutions of 
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on higher learning. 
See also 345 (Lutheran enterprise); 359 





A. G. Hogg); 460 (Living condition A pan 
= students) ; 46 464 atln-viseal aids); § Witten 
500 (Muslim " outlook) ; ; 508 (Ahmadiy. —— 
yat in Pakistan). Arnica, A 
feet. | 
N.Y.: | 
Central Asia oy 
GrHEIMNIS T1BET. Fosco Maraini. 286 pp, | Worker ( 
Illus. Muenchen, Wien: Andermanm,| of Afric 
DM 14.80. 1954. 384a. owe he 
German translation of Segreto RESEARCH 
English and American editions ConTIN 
Apr. 1953, no. 205. Washin; 
FgsT DER WEISSEN SCHLEIER. Eine For - ah ey 
scherfahrt nach Lhasa, der heiligen Stadt A po. 
Tibets. Ernst Schaefer. Muenchen: ha aw 
Goldmann. DM 1.90. 1954. 385. publicati 
The New Year’s festival of the Tibetan} tions th 
a question 
whole oz 
The Near East and North Africa ay soem 
THe Mippie East: PROBLEM AREA IN| from t! 
Wor vp Pouitics. Halford L. Hoskins.) decker. 
vit+311 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. $4.75.) Berlin: 
1954. 386. Repor 
The author deals with issues such as the! _ richly ill 
partition of Palestine, the Anglo-Iranian Oil| Apprxa 
dispute, latent Arab nationalism and the con- Fritz ] 
trol of the Suez Canal. Der L 
‘| Tunisia Topay. Crisis in North Africa.) Kultur 
Leon Laitman. 216 pp. N.Y.: Citadel 10.911 
Press. $4. 1954. 387. ruyte 
The major political, sociological and c 
economic ol meme are reviewed and| coloniza 
discussed. {THe Cr 

QATABAN AND SHEBA. Wendell Phillips.| H=RITA 
xvi+ 362 pp. Illus. wee London:| 1955 J 
Gollancz. 1s. +CusTom 
Brace. $5. 1955. 388. validity 

Archaeological exploration’ of the ancient Africar 

sites on the Biblical spice routes of Arabia. (3-4), | 

¢RuraL Missionary Work 1 Tue| TIsLamin 

ARABIC-SPEAKING AREAS. 5S. Neale| Koutu 

Alter. IRM, 1955 (July), 302-6. 389.) Teimor 

2 (Helsir 

+ProsLkmes p’AFRiquE DU Norp. Pierre Sec 
Bretaudeau. Eglise Vivante (Paris, 

Louvain), 1955 (1), 16-25. 390. 

See also 365 (N. Africans in France);| (from th 
479 (Church in Iran) ; 502-3 (Mission tl 
in Turkey). 

<—— 
Africa (General) 220 pr 

Arrica: Wor_p or New Men. John J, 4e la 
Consifins: ix-398 pp. N.Y.: Dodd; 1955- 

$4. 1954. 392. A re 








ditions 
aids) ; 
nadiy. 
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A panoramic view of present-day Africa, 
written by a Maryknoll scholar whose 
primary interest is the people of Africa. 

Arrica, Arrica: A continent rises to Any 
feet. Derek Kartun.  vii+99 
N.Y.: International Publishers. 6 = 
1954. 392. 

The foreign correspondent of the Daily 
Worker (London) tells 0 of the ‘ exploitation ’ 
of Africa by the ‘ imperial ’ powers and 
shows how the people are rising to their feet. 


RESEARCH AND INFORMATION ON AFRICA : 
CONTINUING SOURCES. vii+70 pp. 
Washington: Reference Department of 
the Library of Congress. 45 cents. 
1954- 393. 

A sequel to the bibliographical study, 
Introduction to Africa (1952), this second 
publication anaes Sa of or, 
tions that publish regularl —. 
questions and -. riodi y in 
whole or in part to discussion of Africa ’. 

AFRIKANISCHES FAHRTENBUCH. (Images du 
souvenir.) Pierre d’Ieteren. Translated 
from the French by Carl Otto Win- 
decker. 158 pp. Illus. Bielefeld and 
Berlin : Klasing. DM 7.80. 1953. 394. 

Report of a journey through Africa, 

richly illustrated. 


Arrixa. Ein geographiecher ey a 


Fritz Jaeger. 

Der ree» alld it: Ruasen SF 

Kultur. (Sammlung Goeschen. Bd. 

caenng rs TR 155 pp. Berlin: de 
ruyter. 4-80. 1954. 395. 


Geography and culture of Africa. European 
colonization. 


¢THe CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND AFRICAN 
Heritace. E. A. Asamoa. IRM, 
1955 (July), 292-301. 396. 

tCustomary Law: The i of its 
validity in Colonial law. O. Elias. 
African Studies A elt hg 1954 
(3-4), 97-107. 397. 


See aleo 461 (Girls’ education). 
West Africa 


i| (from the Senagel to, the Conene, inshuling 


t and Central Sudan) 
STANLEY Re In&piTes. Préface de 
Denzil M . Stanley. Albert Maurice. 


220 pp. Illus. Maps. Brussels: Office 
de la Publicité, S.A. (rue Marcq, 16). 
1955. 398a. 
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+PROBLEME VON KIRCHE UND MISSION IM 
HEUTIGEN WESTAFRIKA. Fritz Raaflaub. 
EMM, 1955 (Jan.), 5-17. 399. 


tLe MAariaGE CHEZ LES Ntoms’e NJALE 


pu Lac Léorotp II. R. Philippe. 
Aequatoria —. Belgian 
Congo), 1954 (4), 129-53. 400. 


+NxiTaA—EN ExtTATIsK SEKT HOS TEKE I 


Konco. Efraim Andersson. SMT, 
1955 (1), 15-25. 402. 
tIniTIATION RITUALS OF THE BUSHONG. 


Vansina. Africa pene 1955 
(Apr.), 138-53. 402. 
tAuToriTé£ ET PRESTIGE DANS LA Société 
TETELA. Luc de Heusch. Zaire 
(Antwerp), 1954 (Dec.), 1011-27. 403. 


+tSome Notes ON THE THONGA CULTURE. 
A. J. de Liz Ferreira. Zaire (Antwerp), 
1955 (Jan.), 3-23. 494. 

+Faut-1. Créer pes R&SERVES POUR LES 
INDIGENEs ? E. __Boelaert. Zatre 
(Brussels), 1955 (Feb.), 133-42. 405. 

See also 351 (Alfred Saker); 360 (Karl 
Laman); 466 (Evangelism in the Gold 
Coast). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba river) 


+tMau-Mavu ALS ONTSPOORD RE&VEIL. 
A. H. J. Prins. Nederlands Theologisch 
Tijdschrift (Ocegstgeest), 1955 (Feb.), 
129-36. 406. 

tNoTes ON THE Munconc! RITUAL OF 
THE BALEVALE TRIBES. Cc. M. N. 
White. African Studies (Johannesburg), 
1954 (3-4), 108-16. 407. 

+THE SpPaTIAL SEPARATION OF GENERA- 
ag IN NpEMBU VILLAGE STRUCTURE. 

V. W. Turner. — (London), 1955 

(Apr.), 121-37. 408. 


South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 


Bantu EDUCATION: Yam me OR 


Opportunity? Edited by the South 
African Bureau of ay} po gge ened 
48 pp. Stellenbosch, 1955. 
409. 





A review is in preparation. 


See review, p. 339. 
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Ls 4 pene Aguas OF Eicee 


Gunter 
eT 


117-30. 410. 


Madagascar 


See 354 (P. E. Nilsen-Lund) ; 


470 
(Revival Movements). 


America and the West Indies 
1951. Congress, 
Hispanic bataion. x+305 pp. 
Gainsville : University of Florida Press. 
$8.50. 1954. 417. 

Annual edition of the 
annotated guide to material in 
1951. 

Our NeicHspors TO THE SoutrH: A 
selected tees pays binlionenty of 
English ti on ul oO 
Central and South Aarts and the 


selective and 
published i 


uet, Jr. 


InpiaN HEALTH tn Arizona. Bertram S. 
aa Phe, Ba Tucson: Univer- 
2.5 1954. 476. 
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A study of health conditions among 
conpadl AAS ceetaen Atenas Sasteney Te 
second annual report of the Bureau of 
Ethnic Research. 


GeneraL History OF THE THINGS oF 





New SPAIN, 
Bernardino de Artur j.O Translated 
from the Aztec =. O . Anderson 
— ey eg 8, no. 14, 
<2 2 os Santa ade ‘exico : 
$4.50. 


Scho 417. 

Text and translation with notes and 
illustrations. 
+Tue CHALLENGE OF STUDENT Work mw 
Brazit. Richard Shaull. IRM, 1955 
(July), 323-8. 478. 


The Pacific Islands 
(including Papua-New Guinea and the 
Philippines) 


In Searcu oF WeaLtTH. Cyril S. Belshaw. 
EN ay ee $7: no. I, 
Wis. 2, Memoir no. 
_ American “Rockeapel 


- 1955. 4179. 

‘A oe of yd a of compan 
operations in society 
South-eastern Papua.’ 

Hawau UNDER oy! _ J. Garner 
Anthony. xi+203 Sosa Cal. : 
Stanford Unie $5. 1955. 
420. 

Account of the institution, administration 

termination of law in Hawaii 


during the second world war. 
Kruis EN Korwar: EEN HONDERDJARIG 
bee oP gy? ey Edited 
Kamma. 285 pp. Haag: 
Voorhees F. 975. 3953. , 441. 
onary enter- 
prise ee Deh “Sow-Gulnes during 8 
century. 
Des MessiaaNse Koréri-BEWEGINGEN IN 
at - perme ae ay Ht 
Kamma. 235 pp Haag : 
Voorhoeve. F. 12.75. 1954. 422. 
Messianic movements in a part of Dutch 
New- 
See also 468 (Christianity in the Philip- 
pines). 


The Jews 
Luvatru Maa: Israelin valtion synty ja 
Leo Jakobson. 173 pp. 





Helsinki : Tammi. 1954. 423. 





The bit 
of Israel. 
For Z10n’s 

M 





seaRe ad 


® A 


~~ 


ity ja 
Ppp. 
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Peter Meyer, Bernard D. Weinryb, 
Eugene » Nicolas Sylvain. 
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Moennich. 153 pp. Grand Rapids, 
oe Zondervan. $2. 1954. 
42 
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» Wi special attention to the 
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xiiit+ 268 pp. N.Y.: Putnam. $3.75. 
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Sigfrid Estborn. v+238 pp. Madras: 


Christian Literature Society. Rs. 3-12. 
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series. 
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An introduction to the philosophy of 
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a summary in “4 van 
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F. 10. 1955. 435. 
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erkuyl. 127 pp. : Het 
Wereldvenster. F. 4.90. 1953. 439. 
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ZENDINGSPERSPECTIEF IN HET OUDE 
‘TESTAMENT. H. A. Wiersinga. 179 pp 
Baarn: Bosch en Keuning ‘ert 
1954. 440. 
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SIONSORDEN. Gonsalvus Walter, o.f.m, 


DENSMISJON. Hans Heeg. NOTM, 
1955 (1), 30-5. 454. 
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THE UNCHANGING COMMISSION. David 
Howard Adeny. pp. Chicago; 
Inter-Varsity Press. $1.50. pig 455. 


The secretary of the Missio 
ment of the Inter-Varsity Below 
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inst the background of the a 
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TROEPING, RECRUTERING EN OPLEIDING 
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hoven. De Heerbaan (Amsterdam), 
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EDUCATION. H. Richard Niebuhr, 
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+THOUGHTS ON MINISTERIAL TRAINING, 
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Vill. Missionary Methods 
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ee 16 pp. Oslo: Egede Insti- 
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force throughout the world. 
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General Discussion of Methods 
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an extraordinary way—the Christian way. Price 1s. 6d. 
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** THE FLYING 
ANGEL” 


It is the task of the Church to take the Gospel 
to all men. She cannot fulfil her vocation if 
she neglects those whom the business of sea- 
faring takes from Home and Church. 





THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN URGENTLY NEEvS 
THE HELP OF MISSIONARY-HEARTED PEOPLE 





Rev. CYRIL BROWN, Gen. Superintendent. Commander H. SELBY ASH R.N., Sec. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 





























MISSIONARY 
SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our very 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT OIL LAMPS 
CLOTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 
CROCKERY STATIONERY | 
CUTLERY TOILET REQUISITES” 
HOSPITAL SUPPLIES TRAVEL GOODS 
MOSQUITO NETS Etc., Ete. 


PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. No 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 








by over fifty years’ experience Is at your service. 
| W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1 











A HISTORY OF THE 


London Missionary Society 
1895-1945 
By NORMAN GOODALL 


Demy 8vo, 656 pages, with 5 maps in the text, and Index 
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available from 
LIVINGSTONE BOOKROOM 
42 BROADWAY WESTMINSTER S.W.1 
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